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Rotes. 


DANTEIANA : 
“THE PANTOMIME OF HELL.”’ 


“Inr.” xxi. 1-3, &e :— 

Cosi di ponte in ponte, altro parlando 

Che la mia commedia cantar non cura, 

Venimmo.... 
_ 1. Thus the Florentine and Mantuan poets 
journeyed together, iter fabulis fallendo, 
until they stood before 

Valtra fessura 

Di Malebolge.... 

E vidila mirabilmente oscura. 
Here is the entrance to the fifth Bolgia of the 
Eighth Circle, the Star Chamber of Barterers, 
Jobbers, or Peculators, and from the nomen- 


‘clature and demeanour of the executioners , 


not inaptly called the ‘“ Pantomime of 
Hell,” filled with an atmosphere of “ grim 
buffoonery,"—and a veritable ‘“ Infernal 


‘Comedy’ in which the “ Pranks of the | 


Demons” provide both the scenes and the 
‘dramatis persone. Evidently even the 
austere Dante seems to have felt that the 
unbearable tension inflicted upon himself 


and his readers by the hideous tortures of 
the preceding cantos demanded relief, and 
he wisely supplies it here—though after his 
own fashion. He cannot part with his 
beloved tortures ‘either for his victims or 
for himself. The former must be immersed 
in boiling pitch ; he himself be agonizea by a 
very human terror. But he does relieve 
the sitvation by the “ grim buffoonery ”’ of 
the antics of the demons and their victims, 
and the humour of the nomenclature, which 
is all the more refreshing as it is unexpected, 
a grotesqueness probably, as Dean Plumptre 
suggests, copied or reproduced from the 
gargoyles and misereres of medieval art and 
from the mystery plays of the same period, 
and carried into the next canto in the comic 
escape of Ciampolo. There is even a touch 
of playful ircny in the offer of Malacoda, the 
leader in this Bolgia (1. 115), to provide an 
escort for the poets :— 
Io mando verso 1a di questi miei 
A riguardar se alcun se ne sciorina, 


on which Scartazzini observes :— 


‘“Malacoda si mostra molto generuso verso i 
due Poeti. La generosita del diavolo !” 

The felicitous choice of the demon-actors’ 
names is on the same lines as those in 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’: Malebranche 
(‘‘ Wicked-Claws”; less accurately, Mr. 
Tozer prefers ““ Ugly-Claws”’; Rossetti and 
Dean Plumptre, “ Evil-Claws’’); Malacoaa 
(‘“‘ Wicked-tail’’); Scarmiglione (‘* Wrest- 
ler’; ‘“‘ Rough-and-tumble,” Tozer; ‘ La- 
cerator,” Plumptre—a name for the devil) ; 
Alichino (“ Wing-folder,’ or [Plumptre] 
‘“*Wing-drooper”’); Calcabrina (‘‘ Snow- 
trampler”’); Barbariccia (“* Frizzled-beard ”’) ; 
Cagnazzo (“ Dog - faced ”’) ; Libicocco 
(“‘ Devil-moor’”’); Draghinazzo (‘‘ Dragon- 


‘ 





faced ’’); Ciriatto (‘‘ Swine-faced *’): Graf- 
fiacane (‘“‘ Dog-scratcher”); Farfarello 
(“‘ Brawler ’’) ; Rubicante (‘‘ Red-faced ”’). 


2. Line 38 :— 
Ecco un degli anzian’ di Santa Zita. 


What was Ampére’s authority (as quoted by 
Scartazzini) for saying of this saint that she 
was ‘une pauvre servante que son maitre 





voulait séduire’?? Neither Butler nor 
Baring-Gould gives any hint of such treat- 
ment or conduct. On the contrary, the 


‘latter says (vol. iv. p. 354, 27 April) that 


St. Zita died at the age of 60 (1218-78) 
“‘ beloved by all in the house where she had 
served so faithfully for forty-eight years.” 
_Plumptre also quotes Ampére, but charitably 
‘omits his tit-bit of scandal. Though both 
the hagiologists quoted profess to have 
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drawn their facts from “‘a@ contemporary 
writer,’ there are remarkable differences 
between the two in their presentation of 
them which deserve mention. Thus Baring- 
Gould places the birthplace of this saint at 
Bozzanello, while Butler (vol. iv. p. 299, 
ed. 1798) says it was at Montaegradi. But 
it is in the localizing of her relics that their 
discrepancies are widest. Says Butler :— 

‘‘ Her body was found entire in 1580, and is 
kept with great respect in St. Frigidian’s Church, 
richly enshrined ; her face and hands are exposed 
naked to view through a crystal glass.” 
Baring-Gould, more up-to-date than his 
rival, observes :— 

‘‘ Some of her relics are preserved in her chapel 
on Monte Motrone, near Lucca ; others at Genoa; 
others at Parma. A toe was given by the Bishop 
of Lucca to Sir William Langston, who built a 
chapel at Ely to her honour, in 1456. Other 
relics are in Portugal.’ 

Plumptre seems less well-informed than 
Baring-Gould, simply stating that “on the 
festa of the saint her mummy is exposed.” 

Zita (a maidservant) seems to be, in 
default of her real name, a coined one, 
adapted from, or denoting, her station or 
occupation, such as Maccarius and Veronica. 
An office in honour of St. Zita was approved 
by Leo. X.; and her cult as a saint allowed 
in 1696 by Innocent XII. 


3. Line 48 :— 
Qui non ha luogo il Santo Volto. 

This allusion of Dante to a well-known 
shrine of his day seems to call for more than 
a@ passing notice, seeing that he deemed it 
imperative for his purpose and that it has 
some connexion with our own land. Some 
writers of commentaries on the ‘ D. C.’ are 
singularly nebulous as to its matter and 
form, and all exceedingly chary of informa- 
tion thereon. Thus Scartazzini calls it an 
‘‘antichissima statua del Kedentore  scolpita 
in legno, bella di nobili fattezze, lavoro a quanto 
credesi bizantino. Secondo la leggenda il volto 
fu scolpito da mano celeste, mentre Nicodemo, 
lo scolpitore della statua, dormiva.” 
Pref. Tomlinson refers to it as “a much 
revered portrait of our Lord in the Cathedral 
of Lucca.’ Bianchi writes of it as “‘ Peffigie ” 
and “‘ un’ immagine.” Mr. Tozer states that 
“the ‘ Holy Face’ of Lucca was an ancient 
crucifix, and the Lucchesi used to invoke it 
in time of need’’; and Dean Plumptre, 
quoting Ampére and Hare, says of it : ““ The 
‘Holy Face’ was the head of the Christ on 
a wooden crucifix.”’ 

Here we have a confusing variety of 
description: statue, portrait, effigy, image, 
and crucifix. Which was it? The editor 


of. Ruskin’s ‘ Fors Clavigera’ (vol. i. p. 313, 





letter 18 June, 1872, ed. 1907) clears away 
all ambiguity :— 

‘“The Volto Santo, which is preserved in a 
chapel built by Matteo Civitali, is a cedar-wood 
crucifix about 13 ft. in length. It is said to have 
been carved by Nicodemus, and while he slept 
an angel carved the face. In 782 it was discovered 
to a pilgrim bishop from Piedmont, Gualfredo by 
name, who, instructed by an angel, put it on 
board an empty bark at Joppa. The bark was 
guided to Luni, where, at the time of its arrival, 
was Giovanni, Bishop of Lucca. It was agreed 
that the crucifix should be placed on a cart 
drawn by two white oxen, and that, wherever 
they went, it should remain. The oxen went 
straight to Lucca, and ‘there it has ever since 
remained, working great wonders, and drawing 
to this day vast crowds of pilgrims from all 
corners of the Catholic world.’ It is exposed to 
view on the Festivals of the Holy Cross, May 3 
and September 14; and on the anniversary of 
the curation of a plague, in December. Medieval 
Englishmen had a great devotion to the Volto 
Santo. William of Malmesbury records that the 
Red King habitually swore ‘ per Sanctum Vultum 
de Luca,’ and in an old London church of St. 
Thomas there was an effigy of the Volto Santo, 
the cult of which was cared for by the Lucchese 
colony. See Canon Almerico Guerra’s ‘ Notizie 
Storiche del Volto Santo di Lucca’ (Lucca, 1881), 
and Montgomery Carmichael’s ‘In Tuscany,’ 
1901, where, at p. 154, is a reproduction from a 
drawing of the upper portion of the crucifix. A 
lamp of gold was offered by the people of Lucca 
at the outbreak of cholera in 1836.” 

What Ruskin himself thought of the 
Santo Volto is characteristically expressed 
in the letter to which the editor appended 
the note above, and is worthy of transcrip- 
tion here :— 

‘““When in  Chaucer’s ‘ Pardonere’s Tale’ 
Death puts himself into the daintiest dress 
he can, it is into a heap of ‘ floreines faire and 
bright.’ He has chosen another form at Lucca ; 
and when I had folded up my two bits of refuse 
tinder, I walked into the Cathedral to look at the 
golden lamp which hangs before the Sacred Face— 
twenty pounds of pure gold in the lamp: Face of 
wood, the oath of kings, since William Rufus’ 
days; carved eighteen hundred years ago, if one 
would believe, and very full of pardon to faithful 
Lucchese ; yet, to some, helpless.” 


J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 





HELL-FIRE CLUBS. 
(See references ante, p. 97.) 
Lonpon. 

Consult ‘ Clubs and Club Life in London ’ 

(Timbs), 1898, p. 38. 
MEDMENHAM ABBEY. 

Hogarth was the guest of Sir Francis 
Dashwood, and painted his portrait in the 
club costume (‘ Hogarth,’ by Austin Dobson, 
1890, p. 62.) 
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DUBLIN. 

Besides those at Mount Pelier (5 8. xi. 386 5 
8 S. iii. 334), there were meetings held in 
Saul Court and the ‘‘ Eagle Tavern,’’ Cork- 
hill (Gilbert’s ‘ History of Dublin,’ vol. ii., 
1859, p. 14; Ezxshaw’s Magazine, 1751, 
p. 447; Handcock’s ‘ History of Tallaght,’ 
1899, pp. 86-92; Gaskin’s ‘ Irish Varieties, ’ 
1887, p. 418, &e.). It is suggested that the 
stories of the wild scenes at the club have 
originated from mixing up accounts of 
mysteries, miracle plays, &c., with tradi- 
tions of the H. F. C. (‘ Book of Days,’ 
vol. i. p. 559). 

Mount PELIER. 

This hill, which lies to the extreme right 
cf the Dublin range, is rendered conspicuous 
by the ruin on its summit, which at a dis- 
tance looks very picturesque, but on closer 
inspection appears ugly and ungainly. The 
building was erected as a hunting or shooting 
lodge, but the country people still tell of 
many a dark deed in the ““ Haunted House ” 
or “The Kennel”’ on “ Mount Pelia.” It 
was built about 1725 by William Connolly, 
Speaker of the Irish House of Commons, 
who utilized as material the stones of a 
large cairn, which up to that time stood on 
the summit of the hill. Behind the house 
are traces of a circular mound which does 
not appear to consist of stones or to have 
any connexion with the house ; it is possibly 
portion of an outer circle which surrounded 
the cairn. Shortly after the lodge was built 
the slated roof was blown off cne night in a 
storm—by the devil,it was popularlybelieved, 
on account of the sacrilege of Mr. Connolly 
in desecrating the old cairn. Determined 
not to be beaten, he built a tremendously 
strong arched roof, keying the stone together 
as in a bridge, and this has stood natural 
and supernatural storms ever since. 

The house had a parlour, drawing-room, 
and hall on the upper floor, each room 
having two large windows in front; the 
hall-door was reached by a flight of stone 
steps, which were afterwards taken away 
and used for Lord Ely’s lodge lower down 
the hill. On the ground floor was the kitchen 
with its great fire-place; off the kitchen 
were servants’ rooms, and over the room cn 
the second floor were small lofts. There 
was also a small return room opposite the 
hall door behind. All the windows face 
north, with a few embrasures only at the 
back. The roof can be ascended from the 
western side, but it is rather a dangerous 
performance. The only evidence of its 
cecupation is an announcement of the death 





at Montpelier in July, 1751, of Mr. Charles 
Cobbe, the elder scn of the Archbishop of 
Dublin at that time. In 1779 the house was 
visited by Austin Cooper, who found it out 
of repair. In 1849, when Queen Victoria 
visited Dublin, some people lit a number of ' 
tar barrels on the roof, greatly injuring the 
structure. 

Lower down on the western slore of the 
hill are the ruins of ‘* Mount Pelier House,” 
originally called ‘“ Dollymount’’ (perhaps 
after Lord Ely’s niece, “ Dolly Monroe ”’),. 
built as a shooting lodge by Henry Loftus, 
Earl of Ely, of Rathfarnham Castle. This 
house (two stories high) was built in 1763,. 
almost everything that could be utilized 
being removed from the old house cn the: 
summit. It is flanked cn either side by 
square embattled towers with Gothie win- 
dows, the whole frontage being about 400: 
feet in length. The rooms had marble 
chimneypieces and stuccoed ceilings, por- 
tions of which remain. In the rear were 
numerous out-offices, courtyards, and stables, 
the house being surrounded by a fine grove 
of trees, most of which have vanished. 
Over the hall door is the crest of the Ely 
family, nearly obliterated, surmounted by a 
coronet still quite distinct. The house is 
now generally known as the ‘“‘ Long House,” 
and is erroneously supposed to have been 
burnt. There are sketches of both houses 
in Ball’s * History of Co. Dublin,’ part iii. 

. 40-41, J. ARDAGH, 

35, Church Avenue, Drumcondra, Dublin. 





INSCRIPTIONS IN THE CHURCHYARD: 
OF ST. MARY’S, LAMBETH. 
(See ante, p. 296.) 


SouTH OF THE SOUTHERN PATH (continued). 


36. Mr. Peter Heaums, d. 22 Nov., 1818, a. 55. 
Also his children: John Simpson, d. 5 Jan.,. 
1792, a. 9 months; John, died 9 Oct., 1793 
a. 16 months; Charles, d. 20 Nov., 1796, a. 5 
months ; Peter, d. 14 June, 1797, a. 6 months ; 
Mary, d. 15 May, 1804, a. 5 years; Catherine,. 
d. 18 May, 1804, a. 4 years ; Frances, d. 24 Nov., 
1809, a. 5 years. Catherine, relict of the above, 
d. 25 Feb., 1832, a. 65. Wm. Newbrough San- 
ford, surgeon, son of John Sanford, Esq., of 
Wimbledon, and son-in-law of the above, d. 1 May,. 
1835, a. 44. ‘ 

37. Mr. Samuel Bishop, d. 15 April, 1815, a. 42. 

38. Mr. Peter Ducrow, of po Amphi- 
theatre, d. 6 Jan., 1815, a. 49. Mrs. Hannah Cox, 
his dau., d. 9 April, 1834, a. 31. Mr. John Ducrow, 
his — yo = of Andrew Ducrow, Esq., 

roprietor of Astley’s Amphithea ox 
Pe ~s y Pp tre, d. 23 May,. 
- »+.-a 48. John Webb, son of the akove,. 
d. 18 Dec., 1812, a. 22. Eleanor, w. of Frederick 
B Webb, of Kentish Town, d. 25 Dec., 1826,. 
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-a. 21. Mr. John Webb, husband of the above 
‘Susannah, d. 17 July, 1833, a. 72. Sarah, w. of 
Mr. Robert Adam, d. 6 August, 1833, a. 44. 

40. Jane, w. of William Phillips, butcher, 
-d. 16 Feb., 1835, a. 56. William, their eldest son, 
-d. 18 March, 1834, a. 34. Also three children 
died in infancy. Sarah Ann, w. of Thos. Phillips, 
:son of the above, d. 1 April, 1837, a. 35. The 
above William Phillips, d. 27 May, 1839, a. 61. 

41. Jennet, w. of Mr. G. E. S. Froud, of Great 
‘Portland Street, d. 21 Jan., 1814, a. 29. 


42. Francis Crawley, d. 2 Feb., 1824, a. 73. 
George, his son, d. eas,” . 1810, a. 7. Ann, his 


wife, d. 13 Dec., 1831, a. 

43. William Heath, d. 6 May, 1843, a. 32. 

44. Jane, w. of Wm. Price, d. 9 August, 1808, 
a. 45. Thomas, their son, d. 25 Nov., 1840, a. 52. 
Mary, w. of the above William Price, d. 4 Mar., 
1851, a.55. Thomas, their son, d. 2 Feb., 1844. 

45. Sarah, w. of Richard Roberts, of Arch- 
bishop’s Walk, Lambeth, d. 22 July, 1806, a. 71. 
“Tine above Richard, d. 15 March, 1816, a. 8(3).... 
Thomas Alexr. Roberts, d. 27 Oct., 1840, a. 78. 
‘Sarah, his wife, d. 28 March, 18(5)3, a. 82. 

46. William Sheppard, d. 24 May, 1834, a. 73. 
Sophia Sheppard, his dau., d. 6 Oct., 1845, a. 49. 

= Edmund Bethel Jackson, d. 23 Oct., 1853, 
a. . 

48. Samuel Horton, Esq., d. Nov. (1808), 
.a. (60). Jane Savage, his sister, d. Sept., 18(08), 
a. 70. Mary Horton, his widow, d. 15 Jan., 1818. 

49. Mr. Sheppard Hunt, d. 29 Jan., 1847, a. 77. 
Susan, his relict, d. 21 Dec., 1851, a. 78. Susan 
Hunt Berrell, granddaughter of the above, d. a. 2. 
Mr. John Berrell, d. 16 April, 18—, a. 66. 

50. Thomas Boulton, d. 6 Sept., 1830, a. 54. 
Elizabeth, his w., d. 7 March, 1846, a. 67. 

51. Eliza, dau. of Joseph and Dinah Nye, 
-d. 25 July, 1844, a. 39. 

52. Nathan Tempest Haines, son of the Rev. 
Dr. Haines, of St. Mary’s, Nottingham, d. 16 Dec.. 
1834, a. 53. Sir James Cockburn, Bt., brother- 
in-law of the above, d. 15 Feb., 1841, a. 73. 
Dame Barbara, his relict, d. 24 Feb., 1846, a. 50. 
Mary Rebecca, relict of N. T. Haines, and w. of 
“Thos. Dawson, Esq., M4 Upper Tulse Hill, Brixton, 
d. 21 April, 1852, a 

53. Thomas eal d. April, 1808, a. 29. 
James, his brother, d. 5 April, ,»a. 29. Mary 
Ann Dawson, their sister, d. 19 August, 1813, 
a. 23. Elizabeth Hammond, their mother, 
d. 18 Nov., 1815, a. 63. Edward, her son, 
-d. 8 Dec., 1815, a. 30. Elizabeth Davis, her dau., 
d. Dec., 1816, a. 22. Eliz. Davis, her dau., d. 
“22 Dec., 1816, a. 4 months. Thomas Ham- 

: mond, husband and father of the above, d. 7 Feb., 


1823, a 

— wife of George Gadsby, d. 7 August, 
1835, a. 68. William, theirson, d. 25 June, 1841, 
a. 46. Alfred, their youngest son, d. l Nov., 
1846, a. 36. 

55. John Maxfield, d. 19 Feb., 1796, a. 4 days. 
William Maxfield, d. 17 Nov., 1800, a. 11 months. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Maxfield, d. 30 March, 1811, a. 84. 
Thomas Maxfield, d. 5 Feb., 1826, a. 58. John 
Smurthwaite, d. 1 March, 1803, a. 8 mengonee 

Pr: &., a. 9 Jan., 1806, a. 2 years. G. S., d. 
-28 April, 1807, a.9 months. Mr. Henry Maxfield, 
-d. 22 April, 1837, a. 31. Ann, relict of Thomas 
Maxfield, d. 20 April, 1841, a. 
Ashley, d. 18 Dec., 1805, a. 69. 

d. 5 Jan., 1808, a. 72. 





71. Mrs. Sarah 
Mr. Wm. Ashley, 





56. Jonathan Young, Esq., surgeon, d. July, 
1826, a. 68, a resident of this p. for 45 years. 
Mary, his relict, b. 10 June, 1778, d. November, 
1845. James Forbes Young, Dep. Lieutenant. 

57. Mr. John Stanton, d. 29 Dec., 1810, a. 62. 
Dorothy Shearing, d. 14 July, 1886, a. 76. Marian 
Kennedy Dixon, d. 8 Sept., 1853, a. 29. Eliza- 
beth Simpson, d. 25 April, 1829, a. 67. 

58. Jane, w. of William Griffin, d. 8 Oct., 
1814, a. 37. Sarah, his dau., d. 8 Feb., 1814, 
a. 11 months. Mary Ann, his second wife, 
d. 13 August, 1846, a. 65. 

59. Ann, w. of Thomas Watkins, d. 19 Jaly, 
1807, a. 50. Thomas Watkins, Esq., d. 5 April, 
1827, a. 63. 

60. Joseph Digby, d. 10 Sept., 1807, a. 59. 
Hanna Maria, his wife, d. 29 June, 1824, a. 78. 
Charles Boyd Evans, son-in-law of the above, 
d. 5 Jan., 1848, a. 65. 

61. Wm. Henry Nelson, youngest son of Col. 
Julius Stirke, 12th Regt., d. 4 Dec., 1838, a. 22. 
His youngest sister, Margaret Elizabeth, d. 9 Dec., 
1833, a. 20. Her twin sister, Sarah Julia, d. 
17 June, 1846. 

62. William Fielder....d. 1(3) July, eo 
a. 38. Elizabeth Fielder, his widow, a. 25 bs 
18(3)2, a. 78. 

63. Burial-place of the family of William and 
Hannah Wood. Caroline Mary, d. 6 March, 1813, 
a. 2 years ; Eleanor Margaret, d. 15 Jan., 1815, a. 9; 
Frederick, d. 30 Sept., 1819, a. 6 months ; William 
Henry, d. 31 Jan., 1820, a. 20; Augusta Julia, 
d. 7 Feb. (1820), a. 4; Henrietta "Ellen, d. 16 Jan., 
1823, a. 11; George Edward, d. 31 March, 1830, 
a. Shs Eliz. Hannah, d. 2 July, 1835, a. 31: 
Matilda Sophia, d. 1z May, 1836, a. 22; Charles 
James, d. 11 March, 1850. a. 42. William Wood, 
father of the above, d. 2 Nov., 1841, a. 70. 

64. Mr. George Strange, d. 29 August, 1852. 

65. Elizabeth, w. of Mr. Thomas Brookes, 
d. 14 Dec., 177(1), a. 31. Also five of their 
children. Eliz., wife of Robert , a. 36. Also 
four of her children who died in infancy. Also 
two infant grandchildren of the above. Thomas 
Brookes, d. Nov., 1812, a. 80. Thomas 
Brookes, jun., d. 1 June, 18(22), a. 61. Elizabeth, 
his wife, d. 28 March, 1803, a. 40. 

66. Mary, w. of Mr. Charles Craig, d. 1 Jan., 
1812, a. 79. 

67. Mr. John Ward, d. 22 Jan., 18(26), a. (5)7. 
Edward Ward.... 

68. Mr. James Goodwin, d. 27 Sept., 1807, 
a. 52. Mary Goodwin, his dau., d. 10 June, 
1808, a. 22. Elizabeth, his w., d. 22 August, 
1816, a. 61. James Archer, their son, of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, d. 19 August, 1832. a. 55. 

69. Mr. Thomas Eves, d. » 1807, .a. 32. 
Thomas, s.cf Thomas and Elizabeth Eves, d. 
Feb., 1808, a. 7 months. 

70. Mrs. Louisa Linton, dau. of Jno. and Mary 
Seager, d. 1 Nov., 1813, a. £0. Mary, her infant 
daughter, d. 7 Nov., 1813, a. 3 months. “= 
Seager, bro. of the above, d. 24 Feb., 1818, a. 30. 
Mrs. Mary Campion, d. 1 Sept., 1822, a. 42. "hes. 
Ann Mansfield, d. 16 July, 1823, a. 37. James, 
s. of J. and M. Seager, d. 28 Nov., 1823. Mr. 
Robert Elliot, bro. of the above Mary Seager, 
d. August, 1829. Mary Ann Campion, d. 28 Dec., 
1831, a. 25. 

71. Mary Ann Cureiah Sherwood, d. 26 Dec., 
1807, a. 3 years 7 months. Peter, son of Peter 
and Jane Sherwood, d. 30 Jan., 1810, a. 1 year 
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10 months. Peter, their father, d. 2 July, 1817, 
a. 42. Jane Lewin, his w., d. 23 Oct., 1850, a. 75. 
72. ....Mr. Jonathan B——, husband of the 


above Charity B(layney), d. — April. 17—. Mrs. 
Sarah Hat , dau. of the above, d. June, ——, 





in her 7(4)th year. 
73. Mary, w. of Mr. John Seager, d. 27 July, 


74. John Seager.... 


NORTH OF THE SOUTHERN PATH. 


5. Dinah, w. of Mr. Edward Pickton, d. 
. Also the above Mr. E. Pickton.. 


. of James Cooke, d. 27 Dec., 
of James Cooke, jun., 
James Cooke, jun., 

James Cooke, sen., 





Also 


76. Mary Anne, 
1808, a. 29. ts > We 
d. 6 Sept., 1833, a. 26. 
surgeon, d. 2 Jan., 1838, a. 32. 
surgeon, d. 9 May, 1838, a. 55. 

77. John Agmondsham Colclough Carr, In- 
cumbent of St. Andrew’s, Lambeth..... 

78. Elizabeth, w. of T. Atkins, d. 15 May, 1805, 


a. 57. 

79. Alexander Pillfold, d. 9 Oct., 1769, a. 39. 
Four of his children died in infancy. Richard 
Summersell, d. 16 Nov., 1770, a. 62. Elizabeth, 
his wife, d. 26 April, 17 78, a. 66, and seven of their 
children died in infancy. Alexander Pillfold, 
son of the above, d. 12 Oct., 1796, a. 32. Elizabeth, 
wid. of the first-named Alexander, and dau. of 
Richard and Eliz. Summersell, d. 15 Nov., 1815, 
a. 79. 

80. Bridget, dau. of George Mathias and Frances 


Turner, d. 28 March, 1796, a. 3 months. Eliz., 
their dau.,d. 5 Nov.,1797,a.18 months. Harriette 


Theophila, dau. of William and Annette Turner, 
d. 28 Jan., 1820, a. 2 years. Sarah Amelia, dau. 
of the above G. and F. Turner, d. 12 August, 1826, 
a. 24. The above Frances Turner, b. 9 Feb., 1771, 
d. 10 Sept., 1826. Katherine Ann, w. of the Rev. 
Charles Turner, b. 23 April, 1800, d. 20 Feb., 1833. 
G. M. Turner, b. 24 Feb., 1758, d. 18 July, 1835. 

81. Mr. George Horniblow....d. 20 Dec., 1836, 
a. (56). Edmund Scudamore, his son-in- -law, 
d. — March, 18-1, in his (46)th year. Also Mrs. 
Amelia Flower.... 

82. Robert Robson, Esq., of Clapham ni 
d. 7 Sept., 1807, a. 52. Ann, his wid., d. 1 D 
1847, a. 85. Ann Barnes, mother of Ann Seinen, 
d. Dec., 1818, a. 78. 

83. W illiam, son of James Sealy, late of Exeter, 
merchant, and of Mary, his wife, dau. of Thomas 
Enchmarch, merchant, formerly of Tiverton, 
Devon. He died 25 Oct., 1800, a. 48. Harriet, 
dau. of William Sealy and Harriet, his wife, late 
Harriet Wilmot. She d. 4 March, 1799, a. 11. 
Thomas, son of Thomas Enchmarch Sealy, of 
Tiverton, and Sergeant in the Lambeth Volunteer 
Corps, died suddenly 7 Jan., 1804, a. 20. Harriet, 
w. of the above Wm. Sealy, d. 23 July, 1842, a. 82. 
Elizabeth, w. of Mr. John Sealy, and eldest dau. 
of John Cor-yn, Esq., late of the Pump House, 
Bromsgrove, Worc., d. 24 August, 1807. John 





Sealy, her husband.... Mr. John Sealy, d. in 
America in 1817, a. 2(8). Mr. Charles Sealy, 
d. 19 August, 1832, a. 35. Mr. Francis Sealy, 


d. at St. Andrew’s, Upper Canada, 25 Dec., 1843, 
a. 59. 

84. Three sons and one dau. of George and 
Elizabeth Clark, died in infancy. James, their 
son, d. 12 Feb., 1797, a. 10. The above George 
Clark, d. 14 Sept., 1800, a. 53. Mr. Wm. Joseph 
Goodwin, son of Eliz. Clark by her former hus- 





band, d. 14 Aug., 1814, a. 46. Mrs. Elis.. 
Clark, d. 25 April, 1815, a. 66. 
85. Lowry A-n And— 


86. John Porter, son.... 

87. Sarah Barnard.... 

88. Mr. John Stevenson, killed by a stag at 
Astley’s em 6 Dec. 3? 1814, a. 49. Also 





M enson....185¢ 
89. Mr. ‘Nicholas WwW ood, * “16 Sept., 1785, a. 
49. Cecil, dau. of John Wood, son of the above, 


d.17 Jan., 1803, a. (5) years. 


90. William Ch—, d. 23 Feb., 17—. His sister, 


Anna Barston Ch—, d. 3 June, 1800. Their 
uncle, Wm. Chilwell, d. 12 Sept., 1730, a. 36. 


Jonathan Chilwell, d. 29 Mar., 1731, Mary Chilwell, . 
d. 1731, and 5 of their children, Ann, Jonathan, 
Lydia, "Charles, and# Jonathan. 

Restored by their niece, Anna Maria Briscoe, in 
1856. Ann Beck, a friend, was buried here, 
28 June, 1801, a. 67. 

91. Mr. Ebenezer Cleere, d. 26 Mar., 1824, a. 


68. Mrs. Harriet Sewell, his dau., d. 21 Aug.,.. 
1826, a. 42. Mary, his widow, d. 17 Aug., 1844, 
a. 92 


92. " Bliza, [wife of] Robert Slade, Esq., dau. 
of the late Edward Foxcroft, of Ha(l)steads, . 
Yorks, Esq.,d. 12 Dec., 1832,a.76. Robert Slade, 
d. 26 Aug., 1835, a. 86. 

93. Mary Ann, dau. of Samuel and Mary Ann 
Elizabeth Potter, of Clapham Road Place in 
this p., d. 15 July, 1814, a. 17. Mr. Joseph 
Barber, Lighterman, d. 10 Dec., 1823, a. 83. 
Sarah, his wife, d. 3 Jan., 1824, a. 72. John. 
Morgan, Esq.,of Clapham Road Place, d. 26 Nov. 
182-,a.78. Eleanor, his wife, d. 27 Jan.. 183(0), 
a. 77. Mrs. Elizabeth Newton, d. 29 Oct., 1832, a-. 
81. Mary Ann Elizabeth, w. of Sam. Potter, d. 
17 Aug., 1834, a. 5—. Sam. Potter, d. 29 Jan., 
1841, a. 71 


94. Edmund Bulkeley Overall. d. June, 1784,. 


a. 28. Susannah Overall, his mother, d. 19 Nov., 
1797, a. 60. gg Overall, her husband... ./ Also 
Ann, w. of Mr. James. 


95. Mrs. Ann Phillips, of Kennington, d. 13 Aug. 
1842, a. 65. John Phillips, her husband, and 
nephew of the late Joseph Richards, 'd. 6 Jan. 
1843, a. 72. Also by her brother lies Sarah Arn 
Vv ictoryn Stearns, child of Joseph and Sarah Ann 
Stearns, of Kennington, d. 16 Jan., 1843, a. 10 y. 
4m. Sidney Octavius Stearns, another of their 
children, d. 26 Jan., 1850, a. 4 months. Beside 
her gr. children and brothers lies Mrs. Mary Ann 
Stearns, of Clayton Place, Kennington, d. 22 Mar., 


1850, a. 74. Mr. Joseph —s d. 31 Dec., 
1786, a. 71. Mary Meader, d. 24 Nov., 1787, a. 
l4y.11m. Mrs. Ann Richards, d.29 Nov., 1785, 
a. 67. Mrs. Mary Meader, her niece, d. 4 Nov., 
1815, a. 65. Emma Docia Phillips, w. of Mr. 

Nathaniel Phillips, of the Clapham Road, niece 
of the late Joseph Richards, d. 19 Sept., 1834,. 


Frederick William, 2d son of Jose ‘ph and 


a. 55. 
Sarah Ann Stearns, d. 22 June, 18388, a. (19) 
months. Sarah, relict of John Wheble, Esq., of 


Warwick Square and Willesden, Mx., aunt of the 
above, d. May, 18(42), a. 70. Nathaniel Phillips, . 
Esq., husband of Emma Docia, d. 9 June, 1849, 
a. 6(5). 

96. ....Edward Keen, son of the above Stephen.. 
Keen.... 

G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
17, Ashley Mansions, S.W. 


(To be continued.) “ 
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SIR THOMAS TRESHAMS HOUSE- 
HOLD: “OTHER NECESSARIES.”’ 


Sm Tuomas TrRESHAM (1543-1605), though 
brought up a Protestant, became a Roman 
‘Catholic in 1580, and in the following year 
was committed to the Fleet Prison for har- 
bouring Edmund Campion. He was confined 
for seven years, the latter part of the time 
at his own houses at Hoxton and at Ely. 
After being released in 1588, he was again 
imprisoned in 1597 and 1599, and had to 
pay enormous annual fines. Some of the 
entries in an Account Book (1593-4) prob- 
ably kept by George Levens, steward to Sir 
Thomas, are very quaint ; moreover, they 
show how carefully even the smallest sums 
were noted. The household was a large 
one. There were six children and _ five 
servants: ‘‘ Mawdlyn, the Frenchwoman ; 
Isabell Brokes ; the coke; Elizabeth Turner ; 
and Anne Parker; not counting Samuell the 
turkey man and the boye with hym.” Here 
are one or two extracts :— 

‘“* Three knives for Miss Marie, Miss Anna, and 
Mistress Bridgett, and 6 yards of crewell for garters 
for them, ijs.” 

**To Morgan’s maid bringing strawberries for the 
-children, iijd.” 

** Pins, half a thousand for the children, vjd.” 


Also from another small private account 
by the steward :— 

“Ten pence for soling of a pair of shoes, and 4d, 
for ‘ footing’ a pair of stockings.” 

‘lost at cards, 15d.” 

In Lady Tresham’s ‘‘accompte booke” 
(1589) among necessaries are mentioned 
““needles, pynnes, starch, waxe lightes,”’ &e. ; 
and among “other necessaries,” ‘lute 
stringes, virginall wyer, mending of musicall 
instruments.’ This is very interesting, for it 
shows that music was not regarded by the 
Treshams as a luxury, but as a necessary 
part of the children’s education. The 
family then was musical, and it is by no 
means unlikely that, through Edmund 
Campion, Thomas Campion, the celebrated 
poet, dramatist, composer, and writer on 
music, visited the family; for the two 
Campions are supposed to have been 
related. J. 8. S, 





CLARENDON AND SWALLOWFIELD.—In Mr. 
Henslowe’s ‘ Anne Hyde, Duchess of York’ 
—a book in which I have been much in- 
terested, dealing as it does incidentally with 
Swallowfield—there is an inaccuracy 
some importance. 





of | 
On p. 235 the author 


says: ‘‘ Clarendon wrote the ‘ History of the 
Rebellion’ at a house in Swallowfield in 
Berkshire.’’ This is not the case. Edward 
Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, died four years 
after his son Henry, Lord Cornbury, had 
married Flower, Lady Backhouse (not 
Buckhouse as Mr. Henslowe has it), and 
those four years were spent in exile in 
France. Lord Clarendon himself tells us 
that he commenced his ‘ History’ in Scilly 
during his six weeks’ stay there with Prince 
Charles in 1646—that he continued it in 
Jersey, where he remained two years, and 
finished the first four books “at St. 
Hillarys ” (St. Heliers). 

In 1671 Lord Clarendon wrote to the 
king, informing him of the completion of his 
‘History,’ and, being anxious to visit his 
son at Swallowfield, entreated 
‘that an old man who had served the Crown above 
30 years in some truth and with some acceptation 
might be permitted: to end his days in his own 
country ”’; 
but his request was not granted. 

CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


EPIGRAM ON CARDINAL Bona.—I have 
lately come across the following excellent 
epigram, which your readers will appreciate, 
if unknown to them, as it was heretofore 
to myself. It was written by a Jesuit, 
Dangiéres, with reference to the candidature 
of Cardinal Bona for the Popedom in 1670 :— 

Grammaticas leges plerumque Ecclesia spernit, 

Forte erit ut liceat dicere Papa Bona. 

Vana Soleecismi ne te conturbet imago, 

Esset Papa bonus, si Bona Papa foret. 

S. R. C. 


THe Maxine oF Fork- Porrry.—The 
following note seems to me to present real 
evidence concerning the manner of compo- 
sition of primitive folk-poetry and to lend 
colour to the theory of its spontaneous 
origin. Except for some doubt as to the 
order of the last two couplets (the four 
syllables at the end cught rather, perhaps, 
tc come at the beginning), I am fairly certain 
as to the accuracy of the statement of facts. 
Two of the boys were of New England stock. 
I shovld be interested to learn scmething 
of the origin of the word “ vance.”’ 

Four boys were playing marbles in Urbana» 
Illinois. One boy, about to shoot at the 
marbles within the ring, shouted “‘ Vance!” 
(New York boys say “ Fens !”) by way of 
claiming special privilege of removing ob- 
stacles. The other boys danced about him 
to jar his nerves and spoil his aim. “ Vance, 
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dance; vance, dance!” shouted first one, 
and then all three. Thereafter, whenever 
in the course of the game one player cried 
“Vance!” the others pranced about him, 
screaming in simple rhythm, “‘ Vance, dance ; 
vance, dance!’’ Within a quarter of an 
hour came a new inspiration, and all four, 
forgetting momentarily their game, hopped 
about in the road, chanting their chorus with 
an addition :— 

Vance-vance, 

Dance in your pants. 
Vance, dance, 
Vance, dance ! 
R. C. W. 


Urbana, Illinois. 


THOMAS ELLWoop : DaTE oF DEATH.—The 
date of the death of Thomas Ellwood, the 
Quaker, and friend of Milton, is variously 
given in the books of reference, owing, no 
doubt, to confusion of the Old Style with 
the New. The ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ states 
that he died 1 March, 1713/14: ‘Ency. 
Brit.’ 1 March, 1714; and in other books one 
finds the year given as 1713 or 1714. The 
correct date appears to be 1 May, 1713 (O.S.). 

In the ‘History of the Life of Thomas 
Ellwood,’ second edition, 1714, it is stated 
(p. 464) that he died “the Ist of the 3d 
Month,” 1713. By the Quaker mode of 
reckoning, before the adoption of the New 
Style in 1752, March was termed the “ first 
month,” and therefore, if the editor of the 
autobiography, or ‘History, is right, 
Ellwood’s death took place on 1 May (the 
third month). 

The point may not be a very important 
one, but perhaps worth a note in your pages 
for future guidance. R. NICHOLLS. 


Mouizre: “LA Crorx BLANCHE.’’—The 
Marquis de Rochegude in a compact volume 
describing the old houses of Paris refers to 
“** La Croix blanche”’ as the ancient jeu de 
paume where Moliére and his troop gave 
theatrical performances. M. Auguste Vitu 
in his pamphlet ‘Le jeu de paume des 
Métayers’ has once for all emphatically 
declared that ‘‘ La Croix blanche ”’ was never 
occupied by Moliére, and goes yet further, 
by stating that it was not even a tennis- 
court, but a skittle alley, and therefore unfit 
for an impromptu theatre. M. Vitu has 
fully proved this statement by quoting 
authentic documents. A handy volume on 
the same basis as the Marquis de Roche- 
gude’s guide-book, dealing with London, 
would be a welcome addition to London 
topography. MAURICE JONAS. 

The Stock Exchange, E.C. 





Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Francis MERES AND JOHN FLor10.—In 
‘'Bacon’s Nova Resuscitatio, by the late 
Rev. Walter Begley (1905), I find the state- 
ment that Francis Meres was the brother-in- 
law of John Florio (vol. ii. pp. 75 and 199). 
As authority Mr. Begley refers to ‘ Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets’ by C. C. Stopes, p. xl 
(1904). Can any of your readers kindly tell 
me what evidence there is for this statement ? 
It is not to be found in the ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.’ G. G. GREENWOOD. 

House of Commons. 


BRoNzE STATUETTES OF NAPOLEON.—For 
what reason were bronze statvettes of 
Napoieon bought and used in the early part 
of last century ? One about five inches 
high is in my possession. It stooa for years 
on my grandfather’s mantelpiece. I think 
he said it was bought as a charm or mascot, 
and I once read a paper on the subject con- 
firming that idea. I have never seen another 
anywhere. JANE STEEL. 

The Croft, Annan, N.B. 


“ ANASTATIC PRINTING.”’-—What is this ? 
J. H. Ingram, in his very readable volume 
‘Life and Letters of Edgar Allan Poe,’ 
p. 249, says that this 
““was also a subject that attracted his [Poe’s] 
attention, and upon which he wrote a short article, 
replete with idiosyncratic remarks. The invention 
was one that greatly excited his imagination, and 
caused him to foresee a palmy future for authors, 
to anticipate the time when writers would be 
enabled to publish their works ‘without the ex- 
pensive interference of the type-setter, and the 
often ruinous intervention of the publisher.’’ 
What was this extraordinary deliverance 
from the tyranny of compositors and 
publishers, and had it any vogue ? 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 

[The * New English Dictionary’ has the following 
under anastatic : “ Raised, standing in relief; spec. 
applied to the anastatic printing process, in which 
copies of drawings, engravings, etc. are printed 
from facsimiles produced in relief on zine plates. 
The earliest quotation is dated 1849.] 


D’IsraELI: THAMES STREET.—In one of 
D’Israeli’s works there is a description of 
Thames Street. Can anybody tell me in 
which book this occurs ? 

REGINALD JACOBS. 

6, Templars’ Avenue, Golder’s Green, N.W. 
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QUOTATION FROM BROWNING : REFERENCE 
WaANTED.—Could any one help me to find 
the following quotation, said to be from 
Browning, which, however, I have so far 
been unable to find in his collected works ?— 

I know Thee, who hast kept my path, and made 

Light for me in the darkness, tempering sorrow 

So that it reached me like a solemn joy. 
A. Harvey JONES. 

Manor Road Cottage, Bexhill, Sussex. 


ANTWERP AND CONSTANTINOPLE.—I have 
read somewhere, in a book printed perhaps 
about fifty years ago, a saying of some 
statesman or strategist to the effect that if 
he could have possession of the two cities 
above named he would be master of the 
rest of Europe. Can any reader give me 
the reference to this ? M. N. 


AvuTHOR WANTED.—Who wrote the poem 
‘My Own Green Isle,’ commencing 
Tho’ lofty Scotia’s mountains where savage 
grandeur reigns, &c.? 
A. B. 


THE TABLE OF AFFINITIES.—Some years 
ago there were at a certain school together 
three girls, of much the same age, one of 
whom was the great-aunt of the other two! 
She was the youngest child by a second 
marriage of the grandfather of the others. 
She had _ five brothers, none of them 
much older than herself. 

Should any one of these have desired to 
marry a great-niece, would the relationship 
have come within the prohibited degrees ? 

Is there any authority on the subject ? 

A. OB. 


Burtat-PLace oF Sir JonN Munpy.—Sil 
John Mundy, Mayor of London, who died 
in 1537, and to whom a monument existed 
in the Church of St. Peter, Cheapside, is 
stated, in an old document, to have been 
“buryed at Tolsant Darcye, in the county 
of Essex.” His daughter married a Darcy 
cf the above place. Would it be possible 
to find any proof of this statement 2? What 
records exist in the parish of Tolleshunt 
Darcy ? be Baa 


‘ THE LapDIES oF CASTLEMARCH. —Can any 
reader give the author of a story entitled 
‘The Ladies of Castlemarch,’ which centres 
round the village of Abersoch in the Nevin 
Peninsula ? Possibly this may not be the 
correct title ; and I shall be glad, therefore, 
to know of any story which deals with the 
ladies of Castlemarch. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 





| 


DIsRAELI: REFERENCES SovucGut. — I 
should be glad of the exact reference for the 
following sayings of Disraeli :— 

1. “‘l am bound to furnish my antagonists 
with arguments, but not with compre- 
hension.”’ 

2. That a clever fool was worst of all. 

3. That James II. had no other object in 
his Roman Catholic appointments than an 
impracticable scheme to blend the Roman 
and English Churches. 

4. “Take this as an_ incontrovertible 
principle—accept this as a moral dogma of 
your life—every man has his opportunity. 
..-+What you have to do in the interval is 
to prepare yourselves for that opportunity.” 

IAL. F. 


{1. This seems a reminiscence of Dr. Johnson’ 
‘*] have found you an argument; I am not obliged 
to find you an understanding ” (Boswell’s ‘ Life of 
Johnson,’ 1784).] 


CHURCHES USED FOR ELECTION OF MUNICI- 
PAL OFFICERS.—Can any of your readers 
refer me to printed accounts of the practice 
of conducting the election of the chief 
governing officer of the municipality within 
the actual precincts of the church of the 
place ? 

Dr. J. Charles Cox mentions the occur- 
rence of these elections on p. 38 of his recent 
admirable book on ‘The English Parish 
Church.’ 

To what extent did the practice prevail 
in the Middle Ages— especially in England ? 

W. S. B. H. 


S- 


BIoGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.—I 
should be glad of any information about the 
parentage and career of the following Old 
Westminsters : (1) John Lempton, admitted 
March, 1725/6, aged 15. (2) William 
Lampton, admitted January, 1714/15, aged 
14. (3) John Landford, admitted October, 
1716, aged 8. (4) Edmund Lane, admitted 
April, 1719, aged 11. ‘5) Obadiah Lane, 
admitted February, 1722/3, aged 14. (6) 
George Lane, admitted June, 1726, aged 10. 
(7) John Lane, admitted March, 1737/8, 
aged 11. (8) Thomas Lane, admitted Octo- 
ber, 1743, aged 12. G. F. R. B. 


Dr. Hotrron.—In ‘ Records of my Life’ 
John Taylor tells us that a Dr. Hotton, when 
editor of The Morning Herald, ‘‘ was nick- 
named Dr. Numpskull, because he placed the 
Poets’ Corner in the middle of the paper.” 
Who was Dr. Hotton, and when was he 
editor of the Herald ? 

HorRAcE BLEACKLEY. 
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TREE Fork-LorE: THE EtDER.—There is 
said to be a common belief in Huntingdon- 
shire that babies rocked in  elder-wood 
cradles always die young. How has this 
arisen ? It has been suggested that it arose 
from the belief that the Cross was made of 
elder-wood. Even so, what is the argu- 
ment ? A. S. E. ACKERMANN. 


DRAWINGS OF MALEFACTORS.—Where is 
now the series of drawings of malefactors 
made by “ Rainy Day Smith” for the Duke 
of Roxburghe? Particulars of similar col- 
lections wovld be valued. J. ARDAGH. 





Replies. 


NELSON MEMORIAL RINGS. 
(11 S. xii. 233.) 


SEVERAL communications have reached 
me in the guise of queries regarding my 
note on the mourning rings distributed to 
the relations and friends after the funeral 
of Admiral Viscount Nelson in 1806. 
One gentleman, who is the possessor of a 
ring, asks me how it is that the ancestor’s 
name, from whom it descended to him, 
is not in the printed list ; while another 
correspondent begs me to “‘ send the names 
of the sixty original recipients to ‘ N. & Q.’ 
for the benefit of the many interested.” 
I have therefore ventured to do so, adding 
a few notes of explanation, as No. 34988 Add. 
MSS. at the British Museum is not. easily ac- 
cessible. But to those who may be really 
concerned in knowing who tthe first 
owners were, I would recommend the 
perusal of a series of interesting letters 
written by Mrs. (Susanna) Bolton and 
her daughters to Lady Hamilton, and 
printed in two volumes by the late Mr. 
Morrison for private circulation—doubtless 
to be met with at the British Museum. 
At the time of Lord Nelson’s death 
(21 Oct., 1805) there were surviving of his 
nine brothers and sisters but three, 
namely, a brother, William (b. 1786, 
d. 1835), and two sisters, Susanna (b. 1753, 
d. 1813) and Catherine (b. 1767, d. 1842). 
The Rev. Wm. Nelson, Rector of Hil- 
borough in Norfolk, after his brother’s 
death was created Earl Nelson, and given 
an estate in Wiltshire named Trafalgar, 
which descended, in 1835, to Mr. Thomas 
Bolton, his nephew. In the following 
list of names will be noted the Rev. 
William Bolton, a brother-in-law of 
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Susanna Nelson (Mrs. T. Bolton). His 
son William married his first cousin 


Catherine, daughter of T. Bolton, and, 
entering the Navy, rose to the rank of 
captain under the auspices of Admiral 
Nelson. He was knighted, in order to 
represent the latter at his installation of 
the Order of the Bath, Nelson having been 
ordered suddenly to join his ship. These 
completed the immediate family circle, 


with the addition of the aunts, Mrs. 
Goulty (Thomasine Nelson) and Mrs. 
Rolfe (Alice Nelson), together with 
the latter's son and grandson and 


daughter (Mrs. Taylor). On his mother’s 
(Catherine Suckling’s) side were Col. 
Suckling, son of the ‘‘ Uncle William ”’ to 
whom so many letters were addressed by 
the Admiral in the earlier part of his 
career; and Mr., Mrs., and Miss Berney 
of Norfolk. 


List oF RINGS SENT OUT BY EARL NELSON 
AND Mr. HaSELWoOoD, EXECUTORS OF 
ADMIRAL VISCOUNT NELSON. 

Earl Nelson brother. 

Countess Nelson sister-in-law. 

Viscount Nelson their son, d.v.p. 

Lady Charlotte 

Nelson 
G. Matcham, Esq. 


their daughter. 
brother-in-law. 


Mrs. Matcham sister. 

G. Matcham, jun. nephew. 
Thos. Bolton, Esq. brother-in-law. 
Mrs. Bolton sister. 


nephew, afterwards 


T. Bolton, jun. 
second earl. 


Lady Bolton niece. 
Sir Wm. Bolton Capt. R.N., her 
husband. 

Miss Bolton niece. 

Miss E. Bolton niece. 

Miss A. Bolton niece. 

Mrs. Nelson brother’s widow. 
Mrs. Rolfe aunt. 

Rev. R. Rolfe cousin. 


cousin’s widow. 
cousin’s husband. 
aunt. 

cousin. 

cousin. 

cousin’s wife. 

widow of Rev. J. T. 


Mrs. E. Rolfe 
Rev. —— Taylor 
Mrs. Goulty 

Mr. Goulty 

Col. Suckling 
Mrs. Suckling 


Mrs. Suckling 


Suckling. 
Robert Suckling, (of Woodton, Nor- 
Esq. folk). 
Mr. Berney cousin. 


Mrs. Berney. 
Miss Berney. 
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Rector of Hollesley’ 
Suffolk, father of 
Sir Wm. Bolton. 


Rev. Wm. Bolton 


Mrs. Bolton. 

Archdeacon Yonge brother of Countess 
Nelson. 

Rev. Denys Yonge brother of Countess 

Nelson. 

Mrs. Yonge. 

Duke of Queensberry 

Rt. Hon. C. Greville nephew of Sir Wm. 
Hamilton. 

widow of Sir Wm. 
Hamilton. 


Dr. Fisher. 


Lady Hamilton 


Bishop of Exeter 
Mrs. Fisher. 

J. Haselwood, Esq. 
Mrs. Haselwood. 
Alexander Davidson, 


executor. 


Esq. 

Dr. Moseley. 

Mrs. Scott widow of the secre- 
tary. 

Mrs. Cadogan Lady Hamilton’s 
mother. 

Miss Renolds friend. 

Miss Connor friend. 

Mrs. Voller friend. 

T. Tyson, Esq. friend. 


Lord Collingwood. 


Capt. Hardy captain of the 
Victory. 
Rev. — Scott chaplain of the 
Victory. 
Rev. M. Lancaster. 
— Parrott surgecn. 
— Marsh, Esq. 
Mr. Creed. 
A. Goldsmid, Esq. 
B. Goldsmid, Esq. 
F. H. S. 


Highwood. 





AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE BIBLE (11 S. 
xii. 183, 266).—May I add to my reply at 
the latter reference ? The first edition of 
the Authorized Version of the Bible was 
published in 1611, but there was more than 
one issue of the same date. At the Huth 
Sale a copy bearing this date was sold which 
“was believed to be the earliest issue.” It 
was printed by Robert Barker, King’s 
printer, and was a fine copy bound by F. 
Bedford in Lyonnese style. 

The first two issues of the Authorized 
Version are referred to in various publica- 
tions as the great “He” and “She” 
Bibles from their respective readings of, 





chap. iii. v. 15, of Ruth; that in the first 
being “‘ He went into the citie,’ and in the 
second “* She.” 

In 1907 a copy was offered for sale by 
Sotheran & Co. as the first edition of the 
Authorized Version, with the following 
note: ‘‘ The first or standard issue of the 
first edition of King James’s or the so-called 
Authorized Version.” The title reads :— 

‘““The Holy Bible, conteyning the Old Testa- 

ment, and the New. Newly translated out of the 
originall tongues and with the former translations 
diligently compared and revised by His Maiestie’s 
Speciall Comandement. Appointed to be read 
in churches.” 
Thick royal folio, measuring 152 in. by 103 in. ; 
Robert Barker, 161].  Black-letter; fine 
engraved title by C. Boel; woodcut title to 
New Testament, pages of the genealogy, and 
engraved map, by Elstrack, and woodcut 
initials and chapter headings. 

Collation: Title, 1 leaf; Dedication to 
King James I., 3 pp.; The Translators to 
the Reader, 11 pp.; Kalendar (in red and 
black), 6 11; Almanacke, Easter Table and 
Lessons, &c., 4 ll. ; Genealogies (surrounded 
by two black lines), 18 ll.; Engraved map 
of Canaan, with alphabetical table, 2 Ill. ; 
Old Testament (including the Apocrypha), 
A-Cece in sixes; New Testament, A-Aa in 
sixes. ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


Dr. ALLEN, OBIT 1579 (11 S. x. 109, 297, 
300; xii. 74).—I regret to say that through 
not “ verifying my references ’’ J have been 
betrayed into various false statements at 
the last reference. 

1. There is no confusion between Ralph 
and Roger Allen in the ‘Douay Diaries’ 
themselves. 

The confusion originates in a Roman 
document which forms Appendix V. of the 
late Father Knox’s edition of the first and 
second ‘Douay Diaries, and thence has 
found its way into his index. 

2. Father Southwell was in error when he 
said that Ralph Allen was received into the 
Society of Jesus in 1576. 

Ralph Allen left Douai 19 Feb., 1576/7; 
and the news that he had been received into 
the Society at Lyons arrived at the English 
College, Douai, 31 May, 1577. 

3. Roger Allen was ordained sub-deacon 
in September, and deacon in December, 1577 
(not 1575), and priest in the following 
February. He received all these orders at 
Cambrai. 

When Roger Allen joined the English 
College at Douai, 1 June, 1577, he was 
described as an Irish student of medicine ; 
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when he matriculated at the university 
there he was described as a poor Englishman ; 
and in the “ first diary” he is said to have 
been of the diocese of St. Asaph’s. 

An Irishman born in Wales might well be 
described (by any one not of Welsh ex- 
traction) either as an Englishman or as an 
Irishman. 

On the evidence, then, it is not unreasonable 
to identify the Dr. Allen for whom search 
is being made with this Roger Allen, priest, 
student of medicine, and undergraduate of 
Douai University (though no record is 
extant of his having taken the degree of 
M.D. either at Douai or elsewhere, and it is 
quite certain that he was not a Jesuit). If 
this identification be correct, Cardinal 
Moran will have been wrong in assuming 
this Dr. Allen to be a layman, and right in 
asserting him to have been a Doctor of 
Medicine, and all the other historians of 
this mere episode in history will have been 
right in saying that he was a priest, and 
wrong in calling him a Jesuit. As nearly 
all of these latter call Dr. Sander a Jesuit, 
which he was not, though he desired to be, 
there is no great improbability in their being 
mistaken in the case of Dr. Allen. They 
eng confused Roger Allen, M.D., with 

alph Allen, D.D., 8.J., just as the autho- 
rities of the English College at Rome did. 

JoHn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


StinciInc NETTLES, BEE-STINGS, AND 
RHEUMATISM (11 S. xii. 298).—Though the 
reference is not strictly apposite, Mr. 
RATCLIFFE may find 9 S. xii. 126 to be of 
interest to him. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


THE EFFECT OF OPENING A CoFFIN (11 S. 
xii. 300).—There is the case of the opening 
of the coffin of King Charles I., which took 
place on 1 April, 1813. 

“An Account of what appeared on the 
Opening of the Coffin,’ &c., by Sir Henry 
— who was present, was published in 

813. 

The body of the king had been embalmed ; 
but probably this embalming was far from 
being drastic or complete. Halford says 
that the body was found 


“‘ carefully wrapped up in a cere-cloth, into the 
folds of which a quantity of unctuous or greasy 
matter, mixed with resin, as it seemed, had been 
melted, so as to exclude, as effectually as possible, 
the external air. The coffin was completely full ; 
and, from the tenacity of the cere-cloth, great 
difficulty was experienced in detaching it success- 
fully from the parts which it enveloped. 

“* ,...When it came off, a correct in:pression of 
the features to which it had been applied was 





observed in the unctuous substance. At length, 
the whole face was disengaged from its covering. 
The complexion of the skin of it was dark and 
discoloured. The forehead and temples had lost 
little or nothing of their muscular substance ; the 
cartilage of the nose was gone; but the left eye, 
in the first moment of exposure, was open and 
full, though it vanished almost immediately ; 
and the pointed beard, so characteristic of the 
period of the reign of King Charles, was perfect. 
The shape of the face was a long oval; many of 
the teeth remained; and the left ear in conse- 
quence of the interposition of the unctuous matter 
— it and the cere-cloth was found entire,” 


I take the above from Halford’s original 
pamphlet, but it has of course been quoted 
in various books, e.g., in ‘ A Summer’s Day 
at Windsor, &c., by Edward Jesse (John 
Murray, 1841), in which, p. 78, is an illus- 
tration giving the ‘“ Head of Charles the 
First,” 7.e., as it appeared on the opening 
of the coffin. Some fifty years ago I saw 
in a shop window at Eton a print (coloured, 
if I remember rightly) representing the face 
of the king as it then appeared. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


It may be interesting to quote as evidence 
the following mention of a definite instance. 
It is found in the ‘ History of Plymouth,’ 
by the late R. N. Worth, F.G.S., &c., first 
edition, 1871, p. 276. In the course of a 
description of the monuments in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Plymouth, reference is made to the 
“bust of Dr. Zachary Mudge,” by Chantrey, 
and to this the following note is appended :— 

“In the progress of some alterations in the 
church several years since, the vault in which 
Dr. Mudge was buried was opened, and for a 
moment Mr. Bone caught a glimpse of the old 
vicar. The next he looked upon a heap of dust.” 
The Mr. Frederick Bone mentioned was @ 
solicitor and churchwarden. 

W. S. B. H. 


H. MEIDINGER (11 S. xii. 260).—According 
to The Atheneum for 23 Nov., 1833, the 
‘Dictionary’ in question “is a work of 
immense research, and is more practical than 
similar productions of German scholars 
usually are.” 

The very facts that it was translated into 
French and that the translation reached a 
second edition in 1836 prove that it was a 
work of some merit, yet, as the author was 
only an amateur, the professional philolo- 
gists of Germany seem to have neglected his 
book altogether. The great ‘ Dictionary of 
German Biography’ gives a short account 
of him and mentions his books on travels, 
but is silent about his dictionary. It gives 
a somewhat longer account of his father, 
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Johann Valentin Meidinger, who was a 
teacher of French in Frankfurt-on-the-Main, 
and published a French grammar in 1783 
at his own expense as he could not find a 
publisher to undertake the risk. The book 
reached not less than thirty-seven editions, 
and about a quarter of a million copies of 
it were sold by 1857, not counting reprints 
issued at MReutlingen, Schaffhausen, and 
Vienna. The exercises seem to have in- 
cluded anecdotes, because ‘“‘ Meidinger” 
became the name for a stale joke or “ chest- 
nut.’’ To the present generation, however, 
the name is only known as that of the 
inventor of a highly successful slow-com- 
bustion stove. 

Oddly enough, The Atheneum prints the 
name of the author of the dictionary as 
Meidurger. L. L. K. 


Ikinc oF Poxuanp (11 S. xi. 379; xii. 
190, 246).—I presume the haham’s letter 
was dated according to the Jewish calendar, 
and your correspondent has correctly reduced 
the Judaic year to the year of the Christian 
era. A certain M. Le Coq was acting for 
the King of Poland in October, 1720, and 
May, 1721; and Count Volkra was the 
Polish resident in 1716. L. L. K. 


“Lienin”’ (11 S. xii. 321).—Walker’s 
‘Dictionary’ gives ‘“‘ Lien. The participle 
of Lie—Lain. Obsolete,’ from which, and 
the context of Mr. Dopcson’s quotation, 
I think it may be reasonably inferred that 
‘‘ lienin ” means a place for cattle to lie, and 
is equivalent to “ laystall.” 

Wm. Dovuetas. 


I suggest that the name used in the sense 
quated is that used nowadays to signify a 
“ lean-to ’’ range of sheds, or roofs to shelter 
cattle. I have heard such cattle - shelters 
referred to in Somerset as “‘ lean-to’s,’”’ and 
they seem to consist of a roof only, propped 
by uprights back and front, and built against 
the outside wall of some farm building. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


_In Devonshire cattle kept in the fields at 
night are described as “ lying-out,’’ but 
when removed to shelter as “ lying-in.”’ Is 
this @ possible solution ? Shelters for cattle 
in the fields and around the farmyards are 
known as “linhays”’ or “ linheys.’”’ The 
former are roofed with furze or ‘‘ browse” 
(twigs), and interested me when a boy as 
being favourite nesting-places of “‘ cuddies ” 
(wrens). W. Curzon YEO. 

Richmond, Surrey. 





ArcH AT HEAD OF CONSTITUTION HILL 
(11 S. xii. 241, 283).—Perhaps it may be as 
well to recall the fact that before the bronze 
equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington 
was erected on the arch, the place was 
occupied by an effigy constructed of wood. 
An engraving of this wooden effigy appeared 
in The Mirror of 15 Aug., 1838. In the 
letterpress it is stated to have been set up 
on the “ triumphal arch ”’ on 8 Aug. (1838)— 
‘by whose orders it is not exactly known. Mr. 
Wyatt’s friends deny the erection; nor is it 
exhibited by the direction of the sub-committee, 
nor with their sanction or concurrence. Doubtless 
it was placed there to see whether the site was 
proper for a statue. The arch seems made to be 
the pedestal of a group; and as The Spectator 
observes, ‘ whoever has stuck up the scenic effigy 
deserves thanks: it demonstrates two things— 
that the position is a good one, and that a bad 
statue placed there would be an _ intolerable 
eyesore. 

Is it known who constructed this wooden 
effigy and by whose orders it was placed on 
the arch ? JOHN T. PAGE. 


The name “ Pimlico Arch” given it by 
Thackeray reminds me that the name 
Pimlico as a London place-name is curiously 
elastic. Where is Pimlico exactly ? Ac- 
cording to Dr. Brewer’s ‘ Phrase and Fable’ 
it was situated at Hoxton in 1598, but in 
another paragraph he refers to some ‘ Nat. 
Hist. of Surrey ’(?) implying it was south 
of the Thames. 

In Harrison’s ‘ London,’ 1777, there is a 
good map of the West End showing Gros- 
venor Place, at one end of which is Knight’s 
Bridge, and at the other end the King’s Road. 
At the corner of the garden wall of the 
present Buckingham Palace, where Grosvenor 
Place met the King’s Road, the name 
‘“‘ Pimlico” is written over the cross-roads. 
A large isolated building of some kind is 
shown at the corner of Grosvenor Place and 
the King’s Road: was this the tea-garden 
or public-house known as “ Pimlico” ? It 
seems to me that in the eighteenth century 
the south-western corner of Buckingham 
Palace garden was known by the place-name 
Pimlico; and during the early nineteenth 
century the whole region of open fields to 
the south and west of Buckingham Palace, 
gradually covered over with houses—built 
chiefly by the famous Cubitts—became 
known also by this name. There is an old 
joke in Punch of more than fifty years ago, 
referring to this name: a Dundreary swell 
is asked if Lupus Street is not “ down 
Pimlico way,’ and replies: ‘“‘ Perhaps you 
mean South Belgravia-a.”” The river at any 
rate is one of its boundaries, although it would 
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be difficult to define where it borders 
Westminster, Chelsea, or Belgravia—perhaps 
it is, as Punch suggests, synonymous with 
‘“‘ Belgravia,” and so Thackeray’s ‘“‘ Pimlico 
Arch” has a certain appropriateness. 

Is there any view or description extant 


of the ‘“‘ Pimlico” in Grosvenor Place of 
1777 2? Harrison does not describe it. 
G. J., F.S.A. 
Cyprus. 


THE ‘ Hymn oF Hare’ (11 S. xii. 302).— 
I have a newspaper cutting :— 

‘“*We wonder how many Germans would to-day 
sing the Song of Hate which was written for them 
many years ago by Herwegh. It was translated 
into English by that brilliant Irishman James 
Clarence Mangan, author of a ‘German Anthology,’ 
who died in 1849.” 

The contributor was T. H. Storey. 

R. J. FyNMORE. 


EpGarR ALLAN Pos (11 S. xii. 302, 350).— 

In Appendix A. (headed ‘ Poe’s Ancestry ’) 
of J. H. Ingram’s ‘ Life ’ of the poet (ed. 1886, 
p- 435) there is no hint given of any Scottish 
relations of Poe, though it is not imprebable 
some such may have existed as John Poe, 
the progenitor of the family in America, 
emigrated from the north of Ireland. Mrs. 
Whitman (‘Edgar Poe and his Critics’) 
held the theory that the family was of 
Italian origin, migrating through France, 
England, and Wales to Ireland, but it is 
mere supposition, as, says Mr. Ingram, 
“it must be confessed that the earliest reliable 
records do not carry the paternal ancestry of 
Poe further back than the middle of the last 
[the eighteenth] century.” 

I am of opinion that if any ancestors or 
relatives could have been ciscovered in 
Scotland Mr. Ingram would have found 

‘them. He merely observes that it was “ at 
the solicitation of his wife, Mr. John Allan 
agreed to adopt the boy [in 1811].” 


Since the above reply was penned I have 
seen that by Sir WitLoucHBy Maycock, 
and venture to add that I regard his asser- 
tion that Griswold’s biography “‘ is the fullest 
and best”’ as misleading. Ingram’s work, 
which alone deserves both epithets, is an im- 
partial sketch of the man whom Griswold 
cruelly maligned, both living and dead. 
Capt. Mayne Reid said of Griswold (‘A Dead 
Man Defended,’ in Onward, April, 1869) :— 

“Th the list of literary men there has been no 
such spiteful biographer as Rufus Griswold, and 
never such a victim of posthumous spite as poor 


Edgar Allan Poe.” 
J. B. McGovern. 


“ce 


PRONUNCIATION OF “‘ GLADIOLUS” (11 S. 
xii. 220, 288, 327).—On the question of the 
penultimate syllable of “ gladiolus ’’ becom- 
ing long in late Latin, may I refer to an 
answer of mine on ‘ Latin Accentuation ’ 
(11 S. v. 33) ? In reply to a query as to the 
accentuation of “ filiolus,” “‘ gladiolus,” &c., 
references were given to Lindsay’s ‘ Latin 
Language,’ to the ‘ Ency. Brit.’ article on 
‘Latin Language,’ to Brugmann and Del- 
briick’s ‘ Vergleichende Grammatik,’ and to 
articles in the Zeitschrift fiir romanische 
Philologie. 

A few words of Prof. Lindsay may be 
quoted (‘ Latin Language,’ p. 164) :— 

“The Latin accentuation is retained with 
wonderful tenacity by the Romance languages.. 
Where they agree in deviating from the classical 
Latin accent, the accentuation which they repro- 
duce is that of Vulgar Latin....In words ending 
in -izrem, -iélum, e.g., mitligrem, filidlum, the accent 
in Vulgar Latin was shifted from the i to the e 
and o, muliérem, filidlum. The precept of an 
unknown grammarian (Anecd. Helv. p. ciii k.) 
sanctions this usage (mulierem in antepenultimo 
nemo debet acuere, sed in penultimo potius), and 
in Christian poets of the third and fourth centuries 
we find scansions like 

Insuper et Salomon, eadem muliére creatus, 

Dracontius, ‘ Satisf.’ 161 
cf. Ital. figliuolo, Span. hijuelo, Fr. filleul.” 

An example given in the ‘ Ency. Brit.’ 
article is the chang? of the classical Putéoli 
to the Italian Pozzudli. 

The exact nature of these changes, and 
their chronology and causes, may not be 
easy to determine, but it is important to 
recognize that such changes did take place. 
It seems sometimes to be forgotten that 
Latin while it continued to be a spoken 
language was not stationary. It was not a 
point, but @ procession. 

Tf one is to criticize errors of pronunciation 
in botanical Latin, among the chief offenders 
are those who ill-treat the name Erica. 

One is inclined at times to accept with 
patience the principle formulated by a 
Cambridge humorist that the meanest 
flower that blows has a right to be described 
with two false quantities. 

EpwarpD BeEnSsLY. 


Tue Fasric or CATHEDRALS (11 S. xii. 
200, 261, 325).—Information on this subject 
will be found in ‘ England’s Chronicle in 
Stone,’ by J. F. Hunwell, and ‘ British and 
Foreign Building Stones’ (a aescriptive 
catalogue of the specimens in the Sedgwick 
Museum, Cambridge), published by the 
Cambridge University Press, Fetter Lane, 
London, price 3s. J. WaTSON. 





St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 





Bracondale, The Avenue, Cambridge. 
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Worps IN BisHor Dovetas’s ‘ ENEADOS,’ 
1513 (11 S. xii. 156, 177, 215, 235, 255, 281, 
323).—I wish to acknowledge the courteous 
manner in which Dr. W. A. CRAIGIE has 
commented on my word lists. These would 
have been shorter if the ‘ Oxford Dictionary ° 
had been more copiously supplied with cross- 
references. For instance, few persons would 
seek “folding gates”? under Folden, “ on 
the jar” under Chare, or “ piggeis’’ (Lat. 
carbasus) under Peggy-mast. They would 
have been shorter also if my own work had 
been more thorough. Several points invite 
discussion ; but, as the topic has already 
occupied much space, I will allude to one 
only. : 

Virgil says of certain warriors, ‘‘ Levas 
cetra tegit.”” Douglas translates, “‘ A ballen 
pavis coueris thair left sydis.” The late Mr. 
Small, who edited the ‘ Eneados,’ explains 
this as a shield made of whalebone; and 
Dr. CRAIGIE, p. 281, approves this gloss, 
quoting as a parallel “‘ Of balayn both scheeld 
and targe,’ in ‘Coer de Lion.’ My sug- 
gestion was that “ ballen ” is simply “ balled ”’ 
or rounded. The words of Virgil have no 
reference to whalebone, while the cetra was 
a short shield, usually rounded, with a thong 
to pass the arm through. Further, ballen 
is a trochee, while balayn is an iambus, and 
so is baleen. Neither point by itself is 
conclusive, but together they seem to me 
to establish a presumpticn on my side. 

RicHarp H. THORNTON. 


Sow Meta: Pie Iron (11 S. xii. 278).—- 
The following is in ‘ All Round the Welkin,’ 
by Walter White, 1860, chap. xxvi.—as part 
of the description of large ironworks in 
South Staffordshire, where molten iron was 
run off from the furnaces on to 
** solid beds of sand, having formed on them a 
series of gutters of which those running lengthwise 
are as broad and deep again as those which formed 


at right angles....From the appearance you 
might fancy the large sand-bed covered by a 
red-hot gridiron....In the gridirons, as we have 


called them, the principal channel is termed the 
‘sow’; the minor lateral channels are the ‘ pigs.’ 
Hence the term ‘ pig-iron.’ ” 

W. B. H. 


FRENCH ‘OF STRATFORD-ATTE-BOWE ”’ 
(11 S. xii. 301).—Presuming, as I do, that 
Mr. Skeat was right in his interpretation of 
this passage, I venture to think that he was 
unduly severe on modern writers, not all of 
them journalists ‘‘ who know only this one 
line of Chaucer,” if they choose to apply the 
words to modern conditions. At present, 
the French taught at Stratford-le-Bow would 
hardly pass, either in England or out of it, 





as being equal to Parisian ; and to my mind 
there is some humour in using the line to 
indicate that, however wide, or however 
limited, the writer’s knowledge of Chaucer 
may be. St. SwITHn. 


Weppine Rine anp “ Lerr-HANDED” 
MarriaGE (11 S. xii. 258, 310).—En dédiant 
les trois premiers dcigts de la main & la Sainte 
Trinité, ’Eglise chrétienne a, sans doute, 
consacré un usage antique qui réservait le 
quatriéme & lanneau. Mais il s’agissait de 
la main droite, employée encore en Orient 
pour faire, avec les trois doigts unis, le signe 
de la croix en lhonneur des trois personnes 
divines. C’est également 4 la main droite 
des époux que le prétre officiant pratiquait, 
aux XII., XIII., et XIV. siécles, le céré- 
monial du mariage, en usage encore en 
Angleterre, mais abandonné de nos jours 
en France. Didron cite deux documents du 
moyen-age : le Rituel de Soissons et celui 
de l’abbaye de Barbeau (Seine et Marne). 

Pour savoir & quelle époque ont changé 
le cérémonial et, sans doute aussi, la ccutume, 
il faudrait consulter les livres liturgiques et 
aussi examiner avec soin les collections 
d’anciennes peintures & portraits ou les 
manuscrits & figures. 

Les expressions “mariage de la main 
gauche,’ “enfants de la main gauche,” 
existent aussi en frangais, et sont surtout 
employées dans le langage pcpulaire. 

Tl n’est peut-étre pas nécessaire de recourir 
& la liturgie pour les expliquer. La main 
droite étant réservée aux fonctions les plus 
nobles—le port de l’épée, la bénédiction, 
aussi qu’aux engagements solennels: ser- 
ments ou signatures—la main gauche a pu se 
voir accorder une certaine responsabilité en 
d’autres matiéres, moins officielles, sinon 
moins sérieuses. La gauche comporte 
dailleurs généralement une _ signification 
péjorative,ce qui était tout indiqué pour des 
unions pev avouées ou des naissances 
illégitimes. PIERRE TURPIN. 

29, The Bayle, Folkestone. 


Etruscan SurRGICAL INSTRUMENTS (11 8. 
xii. 260, 325).—Mr. PHILiies may perhaps 
like to be referred to the book—if he does 
not already know it—by Dr. John Stewart 
Milne on ‘ Surgical Instruments in Greek 
and Roman Times,’ which was published by 
the Clarendon Press in 1907. It has fifty- 
four plates, and is a remarkable revelation of 
the wealth of ancient instruments, many of 
which the progress of archeological dis- 
covery has added to museums, at home and 
abroad. G. L. A PPERSON. 
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Witt1am Hawarp (11 S. xii. 320).—He 
was presented by Magdalen College to the 
rectory of Brandiston, Norfolk, in 1742, 
which he resigned on presentation to the 
rectory of Standlake, Oxfordshire, in 1744. 
He was buried at Standlake 18 Feb., 1756. 
An account is given in vol. v. of my ‘ Register 
of the Fellows’ (1906), pp. 65-6, where is 
printed an extract of a letter from his 
brother-in-law, Adolphus Meetkerke, with 
particulars of his will. W. D. Macray. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED (11 S. 
xii. 320).—‘* A shepherd’s crook,’’ &c. These 
lines occur in ‘ Tales of a Greek Island,’ by 
Julia Dragoumis. There are other quota- 
tions of a similar nature from Rennell Rodd 
in the story book. E. C. MALAN. 

West Cliff Hall, Bournemouth. 


THE VIRTUES OF ONIONS (11S. xii. 101, 149, 
167, 209, 245, 286).—In Benjamin Taylor’s 
“Storyology,’ 1900, p. 467, seg., we read :— 

‘*“ Among the Greeks both onions and garlic 
were held in high regard, both as articles of food 
and medicaments. Theophrastus wrote a book 
on onions, as did also Palladius....The Romans 
thought not only that the onion gave strength to 
the human frame, but that it would also improve 
the pugnacious quality of their gamecocks.... 

‘“It was the practice in some places to hang 
up or burn an onion as a safeguard against 
witchcraft, and the theory of this was that the 
devil respected it because it was an ancient object 
of worship. This seems a survival of the Egyptian 
story; but Mr. Hilderic Friend says that the 
Arabs, Chinese, and many other peoples, to this 
day employ onions, leeks, or garlic for preventing 
witchcraft....Bacon gravely tells of a man who 
lived for several days on the smell of onions and 
garlic alone.... 

“The belief that the eating of onions will 
acclimatize a traveller seems not uncommon in 
Eastern countries.” 3 

Two examples of this are given from 
Burne’s ‘Travels into Bokhara’ and 
Morier’s ‘Travels in Persia.’ After quoting 
from ‘The Family Dictionary,’ popular in 
his grandfather’s time, a certain remedy 
for the plague composed of treacle and onion 
and lemon-juice, Taylor proceeds to say :— 


“ Old Celsus....regarded several of the onion 
tribe as valuable in cases of ague, and Pliny had 
the same belief. In our own time the onion is 
held to be an excellent anti-scorbutic, and is 
thought to be more useful on shipboard than lime- 
juice in preventing scurvy. 

‘*“In fact, in all skin diseases, and in many 
inflammatory disorders, preparations of the onion 
have a real value. The juice is also useful in 
stopping bleeding, although one may hesitate 
to believe, as was popularly supposed, that a drop 
of it will cure earache, and that persistent applica- 
tion will remove deafness [a Japanese medical 
work entitled ‘ Kwoékeiseikiuhé6’ expresses the 
same opinion as this popular European one]. 





There still exists, however, a belief that onion- 
juice is the best hair restorer in the market, in 
spite of its disagreeable smell. 

“It would take too long to mention all the 
virtues that have been claimed, with more or 
less reason, for all the members of the Allium 
genus, but it is a curious fact that the onion, 
which relieves dyspepsia and aids the digestion 
of some, is a certain cause of indigestion in uthers. 
Is it not said that Napoleon, who was a martyr to 
indigestion, lost the Battle of Leipsic through 
having partaken of a too hurried mea! of beefsteak 
and onions ?....It is open to grave doubt whether 
the author of ‘ The Family Dictionary ’ was right 
in saying that ‘ they that will eat onions daily will 
enjoy better health than otherwise.’....” 

From John Petherick’s ‘Egypt, the 
Soudan, and Central Africa,’ 1861, p. 335, 
we learn that the people of Kordofan in 
his day resorted to the singular method as 
following in cases of smallpox :— 

** As soon as the disease is pronounced, a bed 
of ashes is prepared on the ground, upon which 
the patient is laid in a state of nudity, and from 
which he is not removed until either carried to 
the grave, or until, by a marvel, he recovers. 
The only remedy applied is the juice of raw onions 
to the eyes when they become attacked ; and so 
obstinate are they in their belief of the efficacy of 
ashes, with which the unfortunate patient 
becomes encrusted, that in many instances I 
have been unable to dissuade them from the 
cruelty they were ignorantly committing.” 

Turning to China, we read in the eighteenth- 
century encyclopedia ‘ Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ 
tom. cceexcviii., that the onion helps the 
digestion of cereal foods; that it is called 
Harmonizing Herb because it harmonizes 
well all manners of food ; and that the ancient 
philosopher Chwang-tsze opined that, should 
one drink wine mixed with onions in the 
springtime, it would make all his five organs 
—heart, lungs, liver, spleen, and kidneys— 
open and unobstructed. In Li-Shi-Chin’s 
‘System of Materia Medica,’ 1578, it is said 
the onion stems have a solid ovtside and 
hollow inside, and hence sympathetically 
they are good for the lungs. 

As a specimen of the Japanese leechcraft 
still surviving among the rustics in this part, 
I shall give the following from my diary of 
6 April, 1914 :— 

“This evening I was called on by Sakamoto, 
the septuagenary eel-monger, who told me this 
method of toothache cure: ‘ Place an extremely 
heated piece of flat stone or tile in a watery basin, 
care being taken to leave its upper surface dry 
above the water-surface. Drop upon it some 
quantity of onion seeds and rape oil, cover it with 
an inverted funnel, and insert its pipe’s end into 
the patient’s ear on the same side as the afflicted 
tooth. As the strong-scented smoke enters the 
ear, you will witness a cloud of minute worms 
issue therefrom and fall in the basin through the 
funnel. These are really worms, not onion seeds 
as you might suppose, for all of them sink in the 
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water instead of floating over it, as they should | Muscadine one quart; put all these into it, sio> 


were they the seeds. Thus all the evildoers are 


expelled from the patient’s body, and he is, 


instantly freed of all his torments. I have tried 
this last but one February, and am fully con- 
vinced of its effectualness.’ ” 

By “ onicn”’ of Japan and China in th'* 
communication the Welsh onion or cibol 
has to be understood. Apparently following 
Alphonse de Candolle, ‘ Origin of Cultivated 
Plants, the writer of the article ‘ Onion’ in 
“The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ eleventh 
editicn, says that the onion (Allium cepa) 
is commonly cultivated in Japan and China, 
and the cibol (A. fistuloswm) was unknown 
to the ancients. That actually this is not 
the case is evident from Bretschneider’s 
‘ Botanicon Sinicum’ (Journal of the China 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, New 
Series, vol. xxv. p. 169, Shanghai, 1893), and 
his view we can endorse with full confidence. 
In fact, both the Japanese and the Chinese 
had cultivated the cibol from time im- 
memorial, whereas the onion, though intro- 
duced to Northern China and Japan quite 
modernly, is not cultivated or used so 
commonly as the cibol. 

IXumaGusu MINAKATA. 

Tarabe, Kii, Japan. 


De cepis medici non consentire videntur. 
Cholericis non esse bonas dicit Galienus. 
Flegmaticis vero multum docet esse salubres, 
Presertim stomacho, pulcrumque creare colorem. 
Contritis cepis loca denudata capillis 
Sepé fricans poteris capitis reparare decorem. 

“ Regimen Sanitatis Salernitanum,’ 1. 189 e¢ seq. 

Sir Alexander Croke’s edition, 
Oxford, 1830, p.110. 


Addition quoted by Villa Nova in his 
Commentary :— 


Appositas perhibent morsus curare caninos, 
Si trite cum melle pris fuerint et aceto. 
Ibid., p. 153. 

If vnto Choller men be much inclin’d, 

Tis thought that Onyons are not good for those, 

But if a man be Flegmatijue ¢ by kind) 

Jt does his stomacke good, as some suppose, 

For ointment iuice of Onyons is assign’d 

To heads whose haire falls faster than it growes : 

Jf Onyons cannot helpe in such mishap, 

A man must get him a Gregorian cap. 

But if your hound by han should bite his master, 

With Honey, Rew, and Onyons make a plaister. 

‘The Englishman’s Docter, or, The Schoole of 

Salerne,’ 1607, stanza 37. Ibid., p. 137. 


In ‘A Supplement to the Queen - like 


Closet,’ by Hannah Woolley, fifth edition, | 


1684, 
of a Mad-dog, taught by Doctor Mat- 
thias *’ :— 


“Take of Rue,of Garlick,of scraped Pewter, of 
each two ounces, of Venice-Treacle one ounce, of 








it close and boy! it in a Kettle of water for the 
space of two hours, then pour off the clearest, 
and apply some of tke dregs to the place 
bitten, and give the Patient two spoonfuls to 
drink of the Liquor, Morning and Evening for 
nine days together. This never failed Man nor 
Beast.”’ 

In the same book, p. 36, is a receipt 
‘For an Impostume in the Ear.’ In this a 
sort of poultice is made of “ a great Onion” 
roasted, ‘‘ Saffron,” and ‘‘ Salad-Oyl.’? When 
the ‘‘Impostume” is “broken and well 
drawn out, seringe the Ear with a little 
warm Sack and Betony-Water for three days. 
together, twice a day.” 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


“THe Bioopy Suirt”’ (118. xii. 318).—I 
beg to refer Mr. Epmunps to a notable 
instance of bloody shirts being exhibited 
in order to rouse popular indignation. In 
1593 a party of the Border clan of Johnstone 
raided the lands of Lord Crichton of San- 
quhar, William Johnstone of Wamphray— 
“the Galliard ’—leading the foray, which 
was successful in driving off a lot of cattle, 
but he himself was taken prisoner by the 
Crichtons and hanged. The Crichtons ap- 
pealed to the Warden, Lord Maxwell, for 
redress ; but Maxwell, having lately been 
reconciled with his hereditary enemy, Sir 
James Johnstone, head of the clan, was 
unwilling to take proceedings against his 
people. On 23 July, 1593, a procession of 
fifteen widows passed up the High Street 
of Edinburgh, carrying the bloody shirts 
of their husbands—Crichtons—who had 
been slaughtered in the raid by the lads of 
Wamphray. The spectacle created such 
indignation that the Government issued a 
royal commission instructing Lord Maxwell 
to execute justice upon the Johnstones. 
This led to the battle of Dryfe Sands, 
6 Dec., 1593, where Maxwell was killed and 
his troops defeated, with a loss, it is said, 
of 800 killed. 

The raid on the Crichtons is commemorated 
in the ballad of ‘The Lads 0’ Wamphray,’ 


published in Scott’s ‘ Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border.’ HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 


CLERKS IN Hoty ORDERS AS COMBATANTS 
(11S. xii. 10, 56, 73, 87, 110, 130, 148, 168, 184, 
228, 284).—The Roman Catholic Church has, 


p. 21, is a receipt ‘For the Biting |strangely, been drawn upon for but few 


instances ; more than the gross total here- 
tofore given could doubtless be supplied 
from a country so small as Mexico by some 
one familiar with its history. My glance 
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at part of vol. vii. of H. H. Bancroft’s 
“History of the Pacific States of North 
America’ (San Francisco, 1885) showed the 
following: 1810, the parish priest Hidalgo 
was proclaimed “Captain - General of 
America ” (p. 127). 1811, when he and his 
immediate followers had been captured in 
the field, 

“in the case of the friars and clergy, more formality 
had to be observed out of respect to ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. Six of them were condemned to 
death, but their clerical degradation was necessary 
before they could be executed according to estab- 
lished form.”--P. 280. - 

1812, at a siege, “‘in one of the assaults, 
a Dominican friar perished on the royalist 
side, and in another an Augustinian fighting 
for the independents” (p. 437). 1813, 
another clergyman, Morales, made gene- 
ralissimo (p. 564), was the revolution’s 
“most brilliant soldier ” (p. 623). 

A good, but unauthenticated story as to 
the French in Mexico is in Martyn’s ‘ Life 
in the Foreign Legion’ (London, 1911), 
pp. 267-8. A general, in despair at having 
no officiant for Parade High Mass, was 
saluted by the sentry at the church door 
with: ‘I was a bishop, and, never having 
been unfrocked, I am a priest still” ; he 
thereupon performed the service with 
dignity, resulting in the desired political 
good effect on the inhabitants. This bishop 
was said to be a good fighter, as was another 
priest mentioned in this interesting book. 

ROcKINGHAM 

Boston, Mass. 


Mawnan (11 S. xii. 321).—Charles Dilly’s 
successor in business was Joseph Mawman, 
“at that time high in the same profession 
at York.” He died 13 Sept., 1827, aged 68. 

“He was a very intelligent man, and spirited 
publisher; also an author, having published in 
1805 an 8vo volume entitled, ‘ An Excursion to 
the Highlands of Scotland, and the English Lakes,’ 
&c.”—Timperley, ‘ Dictionary of Printers,’ 1839. 

Won. H. PEET. 


CELTIC AND Coptic Monasticism (11 S. 
xii, 319).—The Litany of Oengus the 
Culdee, in its invocation of foreign saints 
buried in Ireland, includes ‘‘ Seven monks 
of Egypt” (see ‘Lebar Brece,’ p. 23). 

Witi1aAmM MacARrTHUR. 

79, Talbot Street, Dublin. 


NAPOLEON AND THE BELLEROPHON (11 S. 
xi, 339, 438; xii. 35, 105).—Can any reader 
give the names of the English officers stand- 
ing on the deck with Napoleon in this 
‘engraving ? F. Vine. RAINSFORD. 

66, Oseney Crescent, N.W. 





KXNIGHTS MADE AT THE CORONATION OF 
QUEEN ANNE BOLEYN, 1533 (11 S. xii. 301).— 


** Also on fryday the xxx day of Maye ye Kynge 
treated and made in the towre of London, xix 
noble men Knyghtes of the bathe whose names 
folowe :— 

The lorde Marques Dorset. 

The erle of Derby. 

The lorde Clyfforde sone and heyre to therle of 
Cumberlande. 

The lorde Fitzwater sone and heyre to therle 
of Sussex. 

The lorde Hastynges sone and heyre to therle 
of Huntyngton. 

The Lorde Barkelay. 

The lorde Mountagle. 

The lorde Vaux. 

Syr Henry Parker sone and heyre to ye lorde 
Morley. 

Syr Wyllyam Wyndsour sone and heyre to the 
lorde Wyndesour. 

Syr John Mordant sone and heyre to ye lorde 
Mordant. 

Syr Fraunces Weston. 

Syr Thomas Aroundell. 

Syr Johan Hudelston. 

Syr Thomas Ponynges. 

Syr Henry Sauell. 

Syr George Fitz Wyllyam of Lyncolne shire. 

Syr Johan Tyndall. 

Syr Thomas Jermey.”’ 

The above list is taken from ‘The Noble 
Tryumphaunt Coronacyon of Quene Anne, 
Wyfe unto the Moost Noble Kynge Henry 
the VIII.,’ printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 
1532-3, edited by Edmund Goldsmid, 
F.R.H.S., F.S.A.(Scot.), privately printed, 
Edinburgh, 1884. JOHN T. Pace. 


Cat QUERIES (11 S. xii. 183, 244, 286, 330). 
—Can any cat-expert give the cause of acat 
devouring her young kittens? This has 
happened twice recently ‘in the case of a 
cat about two years old) under my notice. 
It is not known to be in any way hereditary 
in this particular family of cats—a line 
which has been serious of demeanour and 
exemplary in conduct. 

W. H. QUARRELL. 


A bit of Chaucerian folk-lore may be 
acceptable: the Wife of Bath asserts in 
her Prologue (lines 348-54) :— 

Thou seydest this, that I was lyk a cat; 

For whoso wolde senge a cattes skin, 

Than wolde the cat wel dwellen in his in; 

And if the cattes skin be sylk and gay, 

She wol nat dwelle in house half a day 

But forth she wole, er any day be dawed, 

To shewe hir skin. 
I suspect that the latter statement about 
the cat is as true to feline nature as to human, 
and is fact, not folk-lore. I think, however, 
that it is well to give the passage as it 
stands. St. SwItH. 
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Prussian Biwve (11 S. xii. 320).—Prussian 
blues are a particular description of peas. 
Those and Marrowfats were in my early 
days considered the best varieties ‘of that 
vegetable. Wn. Dovetas. 


Le contexte suggére un légume, et méme 
plus exactement un chou. Tous ceux qui 
sont familiers avec la redoutable cuisine 
germanique ont reconnu le chou rouge qui, 
ainsi que le chou-rave et la choucroute, 
revenait chaque jour avec la fidélité des 
constellations. Quant a la coloration bleue 
indiquée, cest effectivement celle dont 
s’approche le plus le ton de ce légume, d’un 
violet bleudtre qui tend plus encore vers le 
bleu aprés la cuisson. P1ERRE TURPIN. 


JOSEPH STURGE (11 S. xii. 338) was a 
Quaker who settled in Birmingham, 1822; 
was an Alderman, 1835 ; strongly supported 
the Anti-Slavery Movement; went to the 
West Indies for evidence, and was heard by 
a Committee of the House of Commons. He 
later joined the Anti-Corn Law League and 
stood for Parliament, but did not get in. 
There is a statue to him, erected at Five 
Ways, Edgbaston, Birmingham, and_in- 
augurated by the borough members, William 
Scholefield and John Bright. I believe the 
statue was the work of Peter Hollins, a local 
sculptor. See ‘Dictionary National Bio- 
graphy, s.v.* Sturge. ALFRED GWYTHER. 

Vindham Club. 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND QUARTERLY (11 
x. 281, 336, 396, 417, 458, 510; xi. 50, 74, 
96, 138, 177, 232; xii. 284).—Will Mr. Gat- 
BREATH be kind enough to tell me where I 
ean find the article by Dr. J. H. Round that 
he refers to at the last reference ? I have 
made a search for it at the British Museum, 
but although kindly offered expert assistance, 
I could find no such publication as ‘ Peerage 
and Pedigree.’ . S. Upat, F.S.A. 


Mrs. SAMUEL Foote (11 S. xii. 260, 307, 
347).—My authority for the supposed 
marriage of Samuel Foote, the actor, to 
““a gentlewoman of Worcester ’’ in 1741 was 
*‘ Lives of the Players,’ John Galt, i. 293. 

HorRAcE BLEACKLEY. 


Bookworms (11 S. xii. 138, 185, 208, 
268, 308, 330).—M. PrerRE TURPIN inquires 
whether there is an essential oil obtained 
from cedar-wood. 
oil used by watchmakers is extracted from 
Lebanon wood—at least so I understood my 
father when I was a lad, and he was engaged 
in the repairing of — 

. L. R. Brestar. 





I believe the expensive | 





‘*T pon’? THINK” (11 S. xii. 321).—This 
phrase, at the end of a sentence, came into 
vogue some years ago, largely owing to a 
song, so styled, which was sung by the 
“ Follies.” 

It also occurs in ‘The Adventures of 
Mr. Verdant Green,’ by Cuthbert Bede, 
published in 1854. In the account of the 
town and gown row at Oxford in chap. iv. a 
lumbering bargeman refers to Mr. Verdant 
Green as follows: “‘ Here’s a pretty blank, 
I don’t think.” But of course the ‘ Pickwick’ 
quotation cited by UrLLaD is_ considerably 
older, as ‘ Pickwick’ was published in 1836, 
I have not succeeded in tracing an earlier 
use of the expression. 

WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


‘THE NORMAN PEOPLE’ (11S. xii. 302).— 
As to the authorship of this work, Mr. W. 
Smith Ellis in a paper on the Pelham family 
(Genealogist, iv. 225) gave his reasons 
for thinking that the work was probably 
written by a Mr. E. Avenel. 

J. H. Rounp. 


AvuTHORS WANTED (11 S. xii. 341). — The 
lines quoted by READER, which really run 
as follows :— 

He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch ! 

Cold and yet cheerful ; messenger of grief 

Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some, 
are to be found in ‘The Winter Evening’ 
(Book IV.) of Cowper’s ‘ Task,’ commencing 


S. | with the twelfth line. 


JOHN A. BELLCHAMBERS. 
[Several other correspondents have kindly pro- 
vided this reference. ] 


_ Pror. DE Vé&rRIcouR (11 S. xii. 280).—I 
possess a book by the above, which—so an 
inscription on the paper cover tells me— 
was presented by the author on 30 May, 
1838, to an aunt of mine, who was then 
leaving Paris for America, and had doubtless 
attended these or other lectures by him. A 
MS. note at the end of the preface (the 
preface being dated 15 May, 1838) confirms 
this opinion of mine. |The work is entitled : 
‘Milton et la Poésie Epique, Cours professé 
&  Athénée Royal de Paris par M. Raymond 
de Véricour.’ (Paris, by Delaunay ; London, 
by Bailliére, 219, Regent Street ; Oxford, 
by J. H. Parker; and Cambridge, by J. & 
J. J. Deighton.) The book includes twelve 
lectures, and fills viii+423 large 8vo. pp. 
The.names of English publishers on the title- 
page would seem to show that the author 
was then known (or hoped to become known) 
in England. A. B. CooLinGeE. 
Grindelwald. 
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Motes on Books. 


Rosalba’s Journal, and Other Papers. 
Dobson. (Chatto & Windus, 6s.) 


HERE is another batch of those ‘ Eightcenth- 
Century Vignettes’? which Mr. Dobson has been 
producing for some years, for the delight at once 
of the ordinary reader and the expert. Every- 
where we find the charm of style which belongs 
to the accomplished man of letters, and makes 
erudition seem easy. With many of the more 
obvious themes Mr. Dobson has dealt already, 
but, like Johnson ‘in the ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ 
he makes unfamiliar figures no less interesting 
than people whom everybody knows, or is supposed 
to know. 

His first paper, ‘ Rosalba’s Journal,’ was sug- 
gested by the late Col. Prideaux, whose wide 
knowledge of the eighteenth century often illu- 
minated our own columns, and the dedication, 
accepted while he was alive, remains to testify 
to the communion of the two friends in their 
favourite period. Rosalba Carriera was a Venetian 
pastellist, and Mr. Dobson’s account is based on 
the memoranda she left of her stay in Paris in 
1720 and 1721. She had commissions from the 
highest, and painted Law of the Mississippi 
scheme while he was still rich and applauded. 
In 1730 she was in Vienna and much in demand, 
being a musician as well as a painter. By 1750 
she had become totally blind, but she lived to 
be 82, a fit heroine for a novel except that she 
seems to have had no romance of the love-making 
sort. Here, as everywhere in Mr. Dobson’s pages, 
we come across famous or infamous people hit 
off in some revealing epithet or incident. 

The next paper, like that on Prior’s ‘ Peggy,’ 
introduces us to the great lights of the century. 
We certainly think that Johnson overrated 
Thrale, as Mr. Dobson suggests, and that he 
behaved very badly about Mrs. Thrale’s second 
marriage. On this last point, however, little 
is said here. ; 

A highly interesting piece of history is the 
essay on ‘ The Gordon Riots,’ known to the world 
through ‘ Barnaby Rudge.’ A neat summary 
gives the views of some famous witnesses, and 
tells us what became of the fanatic Lord George, 
whose character is somewhat of an enigma. 

‘A Literary Printer,’ which is concerned with 
two people of the sort, Bowyer and Nichols, is 
alike instructive and entertaining, including, we 
note, a graceful compliment by the way to our 
own columns. Both printers were men of re- 
markable industry, and, without the collections 
of Nicho’s, students of the eighteenth century 
would, inaeed, be at a loss. Nichols began with 
the ‘ Memoirs of Bowyer,’ his master and former 
partner. Bowyer had the advantage of a residence 
at a University, ‘‘ by which he profited,” as 
Mr. Dobson remarks; but it is as well to add 
that, according to his own confession, his Cam- 
bridge education ‘‘ served only in trade to expose 
me to more affronts, and to give me a keener 
sensibility of them.” 

Last in the volume comes an imitation of 
Lyttelton, ‘A New Dialogue of the Dead,’ in 
which the shade of Henry Fielding turns on a 
biographer and abuses him as a murderer. The 
tready Murphy, a useful perscn in many ways, 
did but scant justice to Fielding in a biographical 


By Austin 





i think. 


essay of 1762, and here he is exposed in vigorous 
style. Mr. Dobson has added notes in justifica- 
tion of his dialogue. We need no such testimony 
to his accuracy, and merely ask for more. We 
applaud a touch of variety in criticism, and ‘recall 
with pleasure Andrew Lang’s letter to a lady of 
the Upper Mississippi Valley on this same subject 
of Fielding. 


Fleetwood Family Records. Collected and edited 
by R. W. Buss. Part IV. (Privately printed.) 


DESPITE difficulties occasioned by the war, Mr. 
Buss has succeeded in getting another instalment 
of these interesting records ready. The item 
likely to prove most widely attractive is a reprint 
of the letter of George Fleetwood—General and 
Baron in Sweden—to his father Miles Fleetwood,. 
describing the battle of Liitzen. This is a vigorous,. 
workmanlike piece of writing, containing some 
trenchant criticisms on the conduct of his own 
side, and a soberly worded, yet tolerably vivid 
account of the fall of the King of Sweden, the 
report of an eyewitness. 

A short outline of this man’s life is also given. 
His best years were spent in military and diplo- 
matic service, chiefly between England and 
Sweden. He last left England in 1660,and died 
in Sweden in June, 1667, lying buried at Nyképing 
Ostra. He has still descendants in that country.. 
By his mother Anne Luke he is linked to two 
men more widely known than himself, for her 
mother was a St. John, kin to Shelley, and her 
nephew was that Sir Samuel Luke who had for 
his clerk the author of ‘ Hudibras,’ and served— 
s0 it is said—as the model for that character.. 
The Fleetwood ancestry of Lady French is another: 
good item. Daughter of Richard William Selby- 
Lowndes of Bletchley, she is here shown to be 
descended, through her great-grandmother, Mary 
Goostrey, from the Fleetwoods of Missenden.. 
The fourth and fifth items in this instalment are a 
Viking descent—Fleetwood of Calwich, Pen- 
wortham, The Vache,, &c.—and a short series of 
notes on the same. 


THE October Quarterly Review has several 
welcome papers which have nothing to do with 
the war. It starts off with an exceedingly in- 
teresting article by Mr. T. E. Page on ‘ Greek 
Poetry in English Verse,’ containing some dicta 
which are pleasantly disputable (in particular, 
we do not think he has “ hit off ’’ the true character 
of the Greek Anthology), and a number of acute 
distinctions, criticisms, and counsels upon the 
art of translation, made yet more valuable by 
abundance of illustration. Mr. R. C. Witt’s 
discussion of the Trustees’ Report on the National 
Gallery is a weighty contribution, sure of the 
attention the subject deserves. To Mrs. B. E. C.. 
Dugdale we are grateful for her lively pages on 
the romantic tale of Ines de Castro and Pedro cf 
Portugal—one of the classic love-tragedies of the 
world, which is none too well known to the 
general English reader. Mr. Merton Fullerton 
writes copiously and with judgment on the 
renascence of French idealism—perhaps the most 
engrossing development of Western Europe in the 
twentieth century, revealed to us, already — 
and effective, whilst many writers were stil 
deploring the disappearance of idealism from 
France. Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie on ‘The War 
and the Poets’ says very much what most of us 
It is, however, curious to find a page of 
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general remarks about the ‘‘ occurrence in war- 
time of the electrifying scng ‘’—which song, if 
-it oecurs at all, ‘ will probably not be a very 
good song ’’—without an allusion to the ‘ Mar- 
seillaise.’ Nor do we agree with him that the 
irresistible word ‘ bi: gorant * is the “real 
secret ’’ of the success of our own ‘‘ war-song’”’: 
that lies also, we think, partly in the ‘‘ long way.” 
Mr. Basil Williams contributes a good piece of 
work in ‘ Charles Fox and the American Revolu- 
tion’; and the subject-matter of Mr. Humphry 
Ward’s ‘ Allens, Wedgwoods, and Darwins’ is 
charming, though we confess we thought some 
of it rather feebly handled. 


THis month’s Fortnightly Review gives us at 
least one fascinating paper not concerned with 
the war—Mr. Edmund Gosse’s review of Lord 
Redesdale’s ‘ Memories.’ In it one of the most 
important of recent books is appraised with the 
insight and the breadth of judgment it so em- 
phatically deserves. We said the paper was not 
concerned with the war—it quotes, however, as a 
concluding paragraph the note in the “‘ Last Word ” 
appended to the book, giving the extraordinary 
information of the Kaiser’s action in entering 
his yacht for the Cowes Regatta even so late 
as 10 July, 1914. We must confess to grievous 
disappointment in the article on ‘ Art and the 
War’ by Mr. John Galsworthy, to which we had 
turned with rather high hopes. No one certainly 
has yet succeeded in finding the right term for 
the effect that art produces—should aim to 
produce. Yet, clearly, without some name for 
it, some description of it, it would be difficult to 
bring out any relation of art to war. Mr. Gals- 
worthy, however, seems to us to be more than 
usually unlucky in calling it ‘‘ breadth of heart,” 
and we are not surprised that the idea has not 
led him to anything very profitable. Mrs. Aria’s 
‘ Fashion, its Survivals and Revivals ’—to put it 
bluntly—seemed to us quite unworthy of a place 
in this review. There is hidden in that title a 
fascinating essay, full of wit, humour, naughtiness 
if you will. But this writer has not disengaged 
it, gives indeed pages only one degree more 
respectable from the literary point of view than 
the Berthas and Veras and so on who write the 
fashion columns for the daily press. The rest of 
the number is of pomanen interest ; we may mention 
a second instalment of Magdeleine ver Mehr’s 
‘ Vignettes from the Italian Front,’ and a deeply 
interesting article (perhaps the most really im- 
portant in the number) on ‘ The Military Prepara- 
tion of Young France,’ by Mr. G. E. Pitt. 


THE two articles in the current Nineteenth 
Century which properly fall within our scope are 
both of great interest. Dr. C. Hagberg Wright 
in ‘ The Peasant Songs of Russia’ has a subject 
of quite unusual freshness and charm. The 
selection he gives us consists wholly of songs 
relating to marriage, and these illustrate customs 
and beliefs remote indeed from those of Western 
Europe. Dr. Hagberg Wright introduces into 
the account of them very useful notes on Russian 
legends. The second article is Mr. H. M. Wal- 
brook’s remarkably attractive history of the 
editorial work and customs of The Pall Mall 
Gazette under its last four editors. Miss Mac- 
naughtan’s paper entitled ‘ The Care of Wounded, 
‘hen and Now,’ and that of Dr. Mary Scharlieb 
-on ‘The Medical Woman: her Training, her 





Difficulties, and her Sphere of Usefulness,’ are full 
of good things and of encouragement for the 
future; and Prince Kropotkin contributes a 
discussion of some importance on ‘ Inherited 
Variation in Animals.’ 


WE think The Cornhill this month scmewhat 
less attractive than we usually find it. Mrs. 
Asquith’s description of a visit to Hawarden— 
12-18 Dec., 1889—is entertaining and something 
more ;_ its clever selection of details, and its lively 
portraiture as well as some few noteworthy sayings 
ot Gladstone’s, give it a claim to count as a 
permanent contribution to Gladstoniana. And 
how amusing to see once more the advanced 
young lady of the later eighties! Then there is 
a good account by Mr. A. M. D. Hughes of life 
at Ruhleben; and a comprehensive sketch ‘ At 
Westminster in War-time* by Sir Henry Lucy. 
There are delightful passages in Mme. de Cour- 
sor’s ‘Senlis To-day,’ as in Mrs. M. E. Clarke’s 
‘British Women at Work in France.’ Mr. H. F 
Brown in ‘The Carlops’ gives some curious 
historical details, of which scme of our readers 
may well be glad to take note; and those who 
are making a study of Russian things will find 
Mr. Hutchinson on the ‘ Discovery” of that 
country profitable, though nowise_ exciting. 
S. G. Tallentyre’s paper on ‘Fear’ is compli- 
mented almost unkindly in being introduced as 
a ‘‘pendant.” to Dr. Shipley’s recent paper—a 
piece of solid scientific statement—on ‘ Hate,’ 
for it is flimsy and fairly commonplace. The 
fiction, too, we think rather so-so—though Mr. 
Adams in ‘ The Red Box’ had a remarkably good 
story to tell, if he could but have told it better. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Ws cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means 
of disposing of them. 

CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be forwarded 
to other contributors should put on the top left- 
hand corner of their envelopes the number of the 
page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, so 
that the contributor may be readily identified. 


M.A.Oxon.—Forwarded direct to G. F. R. B. 


BARONESS VON ROEMER.—Forwarded to Mr. 
QUARRELL. 

Mr. Raupu J. BEEVOR and Messrs. LONGMANS: 
—Forwarded. 

Mr. JoHN CHARRINGTON.—See correspondence 
on the word “ lienin’’—originating in the quotation 
printed in The Times of 11 Oct.—ante, pp. 321. 364. 

‘©THE TALLEST ONE-PIECE FLAGSTAFF IN THE 
British Emprre.”—Mr. ARDAGH sends a note to 
those interested in this question to consult Kew 
Bulletin, 1896, p. 97; 1914, p. 87. (See 11 8. ix. 7° 
94, 254; xii. 73.) 

E. Wiis (“ Disraeli’s Sonnet on the Duke of 
Wellington ”).—This sonnet was printed in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
as long ago as 1855 (18. xi. 379). Its history is 
recorded at 8 S. iii. 402. It has been included in 
‘Sonnets of Three Centuries,’ published in 1882, 
and ‘ Sonnets of this Century,’ published in 1886. 

CoRRIGENDUM.—P. 316, col. 2, line 2 from 
foot, for “is” read was. 





